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FOREWORD 


‘The Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, located 
in Bombay, the Gateway of India, is one of the finest sights 
of the City, a visit to which no one who visits the city, misses. 
To realise the attraction it affords one has only to watch 
the cosmopolitan crowds which visit it daily, and that also 
in large numbers, men, women and children, the latter pre- 
dominating and viewing the Exhibits with unabated interest. 
Scholars and artists, painters and research workers find 
much in its varied contents to help them in their work. 
Culture and scholarship, Archaeology and Natural History 
are some of its prominent representative features. The dis- 
play of bird and animal life, of the life of the denizens of the 
deep and of reptiles in the wing specially devoted to it, is 
unique—perhaps the finest in the country and attracts 
immense crowds. The Board of Trustees, the Director, the 
Curators and the Staff are always on the look out for material 
to improve it still further. The publication of the Bulletin 
is one of its new ventures. May it achieve its object ! 
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A BRIEF REPORT ON THE PROGRESS OF THE MUSEUM 


Adequate finance is the pivot on which the wheels of Museum 
activities move. The Prince of Wales Museum has been more 
fortunate in this respect than some other Indian Museums, but side 
by side with its development it has been found that its finances are 
inadequate to meet the demands of a modern Museum catering for 
research and popular education. 


Since the day of its opening to the public in 1922, the Prince of 
Wales Museum of Western India has depended for its maintenance 
upon a grant-in-aid of Rs. 30,000/- per annum, from the Government 
of Bombay and a statutory grant of Rs. 25,000/- per annum, from 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation. ‘These sources of income were 
supplemented by the interest derived from certain funds donated to 
the Museum from the day of its inception, entrance fees and the sale 
of garden flowers. In the days when the Museum was still in its 
infancy it was possible to balance the budget from the grants-in-aid 
leaving the Reserve Fund severely alone, But this state of affairs 
could not continue for long. New collections were being acquired 
which entailed the problems of accommodation and reinforcement of 
Staff which meant additional expenditure, Further appeal for dona- 
tions was made by the Trustees, but except for a donation of 
Rs, 50,000/- from the House of Tatas, the public response was very 
poor. The Trustees, however, could not postpone the pressing pro- 
blem of space and decided to provide additional accommodation from 
the funds at their disposal. After much deliberation and taking stock 
of their financial position, and making allotments of funds for the 
maintenance of the Building, acquisition of Exhibits, and for overhead 
expenditure beyond the regular income, the Trustees could manage 
to set apart a sum of Rs. 24 lakhs only. ‘The New Wing was com- 
pleted in 1937, 


As was anticipated the appointment of more Staff and the 
increased cost of maintenance began to tell upon the financial 
resources of the Museum. Year after year the Trustees were com- 
pelled to draw upon the income of their Reserve Fuhd to meet the 
recurring deficits. ‘The aftermath of World War II brought about a 
situation resulting in abnormal rise in the cost of maintenance and 
establishment. This would have put the financial position of the 
Museum completely out of joint, were it not for the relief forth- 
coming from the Government of Bombay, who generously sanctioned 
additional grants for meeting payment of dearness allowance and 
revised pay scales to the members of the inferior Staff, etc. The 
Bombay Municipal Corporation also responded to an appeal made 
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to them and agreed to double their grant to the Museum from 
Rs, 25,000/- to Rs, 50,000/- from the year 1951-52, ‘The Trustees 
are grateful for this opportune help, 


These increased grants, together with the increased income 
from admission fees now charged on two days a week instead of 
on one day only as in the past, have eased the financial difficulties 
of the Museum to a great extent, 


A statement of income and expenditure as it stands now is given 
below — 


Current Fund 


Income on account of grants-in-aid, Rs, 1,35,000/- 
admission fees, ete, (approximate) 
Expenditure, »  1,38,000/- 
Deficit. Rs. —3,000/- 
Building Fund 
Income. Rs. 10,500/- 
Expenditure, » — 12,500/- 
Deficit. Rs. 2,000/- 
Exhibits Fund 
Income. Rs, 6,500/- 
Expenditure, f 5,200/- 
Balance. Rs, 1,300/- 
Reserve Fund 
Tncome. Rs. 21,000/- 


From the above statement it will be seen that in spite of addi- 
tional grants-in-aid received from the Government of Bombay and 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation, there is stili a deficit of 
Rs, 3,000/- under the Current Fund and Rs, 2,000/- under the 
Building Fund, and that to meet these deficits moneys will have to 


be drawn from the income of the Reserve Fund, 


The development of the Muscum activities, such as better 
galleries, efficient lighting, popular and research publications, em- 
ployment of Guide-Lecturers, ete. will depend upon better finances 
and it is hoped that both Government and the public will give gene- 
tous help to an Institution which has been doing much for the 
cultural and artistic education of our people. 


‘The Natural History Section of the Museum is the result of 
an agreement between the Bombay Natural History Society on the 
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one hand and the Government of Bombay and the Prince of Wales 
‘Museum on the other, According to the said agreement, the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay makes a separate grant of Rs. 30,000/- for its 
maintenance and upkeep, and the Bombay Natural History Society 
provides the Exhibits and arranges for their exhibition, Besides 
the above grant, Government are giving in the same way as they 
are giving to the Museum proper, additional grants to meet the 
payment of dearness, house rent and washing allowances to the Staff 
of the Natural History Section, 


As stated above, the New Wing has solved the problem of 
additional space to a certain extent and relieved congestion for the 
time being. But the Museum is growing and more space for housing 
the Reserve Collection is urgently required. This will enable us to 
open to the public some of our galleries which are crammed to their 
full capacity with reserve collections. ‘The Natural History Section 
has also no accommodation for its Reference Collections and in con- 
sequence the Invertebrate Gallery and the Office Room are being 
utilised for accomodating the entire Reference Collection. A work 
room and a laboratory, the two essential pre-requisites of a Natural 
History Museum, have also to be provided for. It is, therefore, im- 
perative that the Natural History Wing as originally contemplated is 
completed as early as possible, as that will meet the full requirements 
of the Natural History Section and release the much needed extra 
accommodation for the Art and Archaeological Sections on the first 
floor. 


The Trustees are also committed to the establishment of an 
Industrial Section to be housed in a separate block to the west of the 
main building. They have appointed a Committee to consider ways 
and means for establishing the Industrial Section at an early date, 
It is needless to mention that an Industrial Museum is vital to the 
needs of an Industrial City like Bombay, and it is hoped that the 
public-spirited citizens and industrialists of Bombay will come for- 
ward with generous donations to make the idea of an Industrial 
Museum a fait accompli in the near future, 


The aim of the Museum being the education of the people, its 
activities are directed towards the fulfilment of that basic purpose. 
‘To popularise the Museum collection, popular guide-books, cata. 
logues and picture postcards were being published from time to time, 
Visitors are being taken round the galleries by previous appoint- 
ment, and school teachers trained to take their pupils intelli- 
gently round the Natural History Galleries, under the Nature Edu- 
cation Scheme financed by the Government of Bombay. Mr. V. K. 
Bhatt, a great enthusiast, has volunteered to act as a guide lecturer 
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for the Art and Archaeological Sections and a good number of visitors 
‘take advantage of his lectures. 


But this is not all, The Museum authorities have in view the 
publication of popular literature such as booklets bearing on 
Museum subjects, a Museum Bulletin (with the Museum Annual 
Report incorporated in it), folders, ete., arranging of temporary 
Exhibitions of latest acquisitions and Archaeological finds, and 
rearrangement of the galleries in such a way as would create interest 
in the visitor. In this connection it is proposed to obtain on loan 
important Exhibits from other Museums for temporary Exhibitions. 
So also with a view to enrich the Museum collections, it is proposed 
to exchange Exhibits of a duplicate nature with good specimens of 
other Museums, As a preliminary step in this direction, weeding 
out of secondary and duplicate Exhibits has been taken up. 


To extend the educational activities and to make better 
display of the Exhibits by rearranging the galleries of the Archaeo~ 
logical Section, a scheme, subject to the availability of funds, 
to be considered in due course, has been adopted by the Trustees. 
‘The new scheme envisages improvement in the display of coins 
by exhibiting more plaster casts with a larger number of portraits 
of the Rulers and explanatory notes, maps, ete.; popular lec- 
tures on Archaeology, Numismatics, etc; the rearrangement of 
the Prehistoric Gallery with suitable display of maps indicating find 
spots, sketches and photographs showing the use of stone implements 
by the prehistoric man, and proper display of the burial pots from 
various pre-historic sites, side by side with actual photographs of the 
sites. It has, however, been found that the Archaeological Exhibits, 
bereft of their surroundings and proper atmosphere hold little at- 
traction for common visitors. In order to attract more visitors to 
the Archaeological galleries it has been decided to set up dioramic 
cases visualising the urban culture of ancient India, For instance 
the model of a section of the city of Mohen-jo-daro with its busy 
streets should be a great attraction to the visitors, 





It has also been decided to carry on exploration and research 
either independently or in collaboration with other research ins- 
titutes. In future temporary exhibitions of archaeological finds 
from time to time and lectures by eminent scholars will be an 
important part of the Museum's activities. 


On account of the congestion in the Art Section galleries, one 
important exhibition gallery had to be closed to store the exhibits of 
duplicate nature or secondary importance, as a suggestion to exhibit 
them in a separate gallery or galleries as study collection for the 


benefit of scholars could not be put into execution for want of space. 
As an alternative the Trustees appointed a committee to consider the 
various aspects of the question relating to the disposal of the said 
Exhibits and others lying in Museum godowns. 


The members of the Committee after scrutinising the spare 
collection separated them in broadly two groups viz., (1) Exhibits 
to be retained by the Museum for the proposed Industrial Section; 
and (2) Exhibits from the Tata and the School of Art collections and 
others acquired by the Trustees by way of purchase or gift, but not 
required by the Museum, 


‘They recommended that the rejected Exhibits from the Tata 
collections may be returned back to the Tata Trustees, and that the 
rejected Exhibits from the School of Art collection and other might 
be disposed of either by sale or as gifts to other Institutions. 


‘The recommendations of the Sub-Committee, adopted by the 
‘Trustees will solve the problem of space to a certain extent, besides 
getting rid of the Exhibits not required by the Museum. Moreover 
by doing so it will be possible to throw open the entire Museum to 
the public. 


With a view to introduce efficiency and economy in the Museum 
administration, the system of administration of different Sections 
by the Departmental Heads has been abolished by integrating the 
various offices and bringing them under the charge of a Director. 


A PAINTED SCROLL FROM NEPAL 
(Story of Sudhana Kumara), 
By Motichandra 


Nepal could boast of continuous art traditions dating back to 
the Gupta period and continuing till recently, ‘The earliest examples 
of the Nepalese School are found in the illustrated palm-leaf manus- 
cripts of the 12th Century greatly influenced by the Pala School of 
Bihar and Bengal. The tradition of this early School imported from 
India continued till the end of the 17th Century when a mixed 
Rajpiit-Mughal style was introduced in Nepal, This new style seems 
to have flourished in the 18th Century, There are several scrolls 
painted in this style.’ The Kapiéa and Pindapatra Avaddnas in the 
Boston Museum (C, 1725), belong to the 18th Century and are 
notable for the Mughal-Rajput influence, 


Recently the Prince of Wales Museum has acquired a scroll 
datable to the eurly part of the 18th Century depicting the story of 
Sudhanakumira, ‘The scroll measures 39° 2” x 10)”. The upper 
edge is damaged and the end panels have peeled off badly. ‘The 
material on which it is painted is rough khaddar cloth and the scenes 
are painted in fifty panels usually separated from one another with 
decoratively treated sinuous trees, hills and rivers. ‘The panels have 
an uniform red background and green foreground. The colours used 
are red, black, white, yellow, green, pink, blue, chocolate, etc. ‘The 
scroll is framed at the lower end with bands decorated with a tile 
pattern. ‘The treatment of hills by piled up serrated rocks painted 
in red, yellow, blue and green is reminiscent of Western Indian 
tradition, ‘The animals are treated conventionally, 


There are two facial types—one reminiscent of the Rajpit type 
is roundish and the second is elongated and finely chiseled indicat- 
ing the survival of indigenous traditions. ‘The muds have been 
used freely and in this respect the School of Nepal differs from the 
Rajasthan School. 


‘The costume forms an interesting part in the seroll. Men wear 
jamah reaching a little below the knees, tight chiiridar paijamah, 
kamarband, dupatté, turban and tall caps. Women are usually 
dressed in skirt, bodice and chadar, which usually does not cover the 
1. The Boston Museum Fine Arts Bulletin, Vol. 6 of April, 1920, p. 15, dated 


Ni 
M16 AD. The Story of Kotikarna, MARG, IV, pp. 42-88 C. 1110 AD. TL. Ona, 
‘VII (i940), pp. 181-184, SS 
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head but is simply wrapped across the chest. ‘They wear at times 
tall hats, ‘The garments are usually striped or flowered. 


It is interesting to note that the style of our scroll is so close to 
the scroll reproduced by Dr. Bagchi (J.1.S.0.A., 1940, pp. 181-184) 
that both the scrolls seem to be the work of the same artist. The 
plates reproduced by Dr. Bagchi give the first part of the story while 
our scroll continues it after the capture of Manohara. It would be 
interesting to inquire whether two scrolls illustrating the story of 
Sudhana were prepared separately or whether both scrolls belong 
to one piece. 


STORY OF SUDHANA KUMARA, DIVYAVADANA, PP. 435 FF. 


In the kingdom of Pafichila there were two prosperous regions, 
Uttara and Dakshinapafichala, In Uttara Pafchdla, at Hastinapura, 
which had a lotus lake inhabited by a Naga who caused rainfall from 
time to time, there reigned Mahadhana, The King of Dakshina 
Pafichila was a cruel fellow who inflicted punishment on his sub- 
jects and as a result rains often failed his country and his subjects 
migrated to other countries. Once, while on tour, he saw prosperous 
villages without men, ‘The ministers when asked the reason told him 
that the people for fear of him had migrated to Uttara Pafichila as 
the king there gave them protection and plenty reigned there. 
Thereat the Dakshina Pafchila king promised to rule righteously 
in order to bring back his people. ‘The ministers also advised him 
to get Nagachitraka who caused rain and for that purpose one snake 
charmer was employed to capture him. 





The Naga knew that he would be captured after taking food 
offered to him for seven days. Near the tank lived two hunters, 
Saraka and Halaka who made their living by fishing and hunting. 
Saraka was dead and Chitraka, therefore, went to Halaka assuming 
human form and questioned him about the prosperity of the land. 
‘The hunter told him that it was due to the righteous conduct of the 
king and the presence of Janmachitraka Naga who brought rains 
from time to time. When asked what would happen if the Naga 
was caught the hunter replied that it would end in calamity for 
Uttara Pafichéla, ‘Thereat the Naga revealed himself to him and 
told him how the snake charmer from Dakshina Pafchila had made 
arrangements to capture him by charm and that he should shoot 
him with an arrow when he (Naga) came out of the iake and there- 
after cut off his head if he did not recant his charm, ‘The things 
happened as previously arranged and the Naga shaking off the 
influence of the charm praised Halaka and took him to his home, 
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gave him jewels and introduced him to his parents as his saviour, 
After this Halaka went to a Rishi living near the lake and related 
the story to him. The Rishi advised him to beg of him the Invinci- 
ble Noose and he did so. The Naga pleaded that as it saved 
him from Garudas he could not part with it but when he insisted 
he gave it to him. With it the hunter returned to his home. 


Raja Dhana was not blessed either with any progeny. Worried 
at this he called the Sramanas and Brahmanas who advised him to 
worship gods to get a son, He did so and in course of time his queen 
was blessed with a son and the occasion was celebrated with great 
pomp and show. After three weeks the new born prince was named 
Sudhana, When the prince came to age he received a liberal educa- 
tion and became adept in the art of warfare. His parents built him 
three palaces where he could pass his time in different seasons, 


Once upon a time the hunter Halaka while on an hunting 
expedition reached a mountain and saw on its side a hermitage by 
the side of a lotus tank. There he saw a venerable Rishi and asked 
him whether in his long sojourn there he had seen some wonders. 
‘The hermit informed him that on the 15th of every month Manohara, 
daughter of Drumaraja, king of the Kinnaras, came there to take her 
bath and that by her music birds and beasts were attracted. ‘There- 
at Hilaka decided to ensnare Manohara when she visited the lake. 
When caught she wanted to run away, but later on she handed over 
to the hunter her head-jewel which had the miraculous power of 
forcing her to stay with the man who possessed it. The hunter 
gladly took it and tightening the noose round her started. 


At that time prince Sudhana, who had come out on a hunting 
expedition, was seen by the hunter who was struck by his beauty 
and decided to present Manohara to him before he forcibly took her 
away. He took her to the prince and extolling her beauty handed 
her over to him, The prince at once fell in love with her. Accom- 
panied by her he proceeded to Hastinapur and lived happily with her 
on the top storey of his palace and never left her even for a moment. 


In the meantime two Brahmins came to Hastinapur from Jeta- 
vana, One of them became the king’s Purdhita and the other stayed 
comfortably with the prince who promised to appoint him as 
his chaplain after his father’s death. The first Brahmin heard the 
news and to save his position contrived at the extermination of the 
Prince. At that time one of the feudal chiefs had risen in rebellion, 
For seven times expeditionary forces were despatched to defeat him 
but they all failed. The king thereat consulted his chaplain who, 
determined at the destruction of the prince, advised the king to send 
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him to suppress the rebellion. ‘The king’s order was carried to the 
prince, but Manohara’s sight made him forget it. When the king 
came to know about this through the chaplain it was agreed that he 
should be allowed to lead the expeditionary force consisting of 
elephants, horses, chariots and infantry, without seeing Manohara, 
‘Thereupon he went to see his mother with the magical jewel which 
he deposited with her requesting her not to give it to Manohara, 
After this he started with his force and encamped near the feudal 
chief's land, It so happened that at that time Vaisravana accom- 
panied by Yakshas had started on a tour but his aerial car struck in 
the sky, the reason being the presence of Sudhana Kumara. Realis- 
ing his predicament Vaigravana ordered Pafchika to prepare his 
force and bring the feudal chief to subjection without shedding 
blood. Accompanied by Pafchika, Sudhana reached his enemy's 
capital and captured it without any opposition. After appointing 
his own officers there he returned, 


‘The same night king Dhana dreamt that a vulture after dis- 
enbowelling him took the entrails with which it encircled the city. 
‘The king fearing for his life consulted the chaplain who suggested 
the performance of a magical rite to ward off the danger. In this 
rite a small tank was to be filled with the blood of small animals and 
the king was supposed to step into it for bathing from each of the 
flight of steps at a time. Four Brahmins were expected to lick his 
feet fumigating them at the same time with Kinnara fat, When the 
king asked where he could get Kinnara fat the wily Brahmin sug- 
gested Manohara, ‘The king after some objection agreed to carry 
out the wishes of the chaplain, When the news reached Manohara 
through the inmates of the harem she approached Sudhana’s mother 
requesting her help. After thinking the matter over she gave her 
back the magical head jewel. At the time when the king after per- 
forming the magical rites asked for Manohara’s fat she flew to the 
sky and reached the Rishi’s hermitage and asked him to hand over 
her signet ring to Sudhana Kumara if he came in search of her and 
tell him that the path which she had taken was a difficult one. 
First came three Kalaparvatas, then came Himavan and to its north 
came Utkiilaka, Jalapatha, Ekadharaka, Vajraka, Kamarapi, Utki- 
laka and Airivata mountains, Khadiraka was approachable 
through caves, Ekadhiraka by pegs (kilaka) and Vajra on Garuda, 
‘They were inhabited by gods and the ram-headed men who were to be 
killed. ‘There he was destined to meet two fighting rams, riding on 
one of them he could find his way. There he was to see two men of 
iron and after defeating them he could get his way. After meeting a 
Rakshasi, opening and shutting her mouth, a stake was to be put on 
her forehead. Then crossing the Salavarta well he was to meet a 
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‘Rakshasa who was to be shot down. Then rivers such as Raiga 
inhabited by Rakshasis, Pataiga by ghosts, Tapanti by crocodiles, 
Chitraka by Kamaripis, Rudanti by the servants of Kinnaras, Hasanti 
by Kinnaris, Agivishi by serpents and Vetravati covered by Salmali 
trees were to be crossed. He was expected to show courage in cross- 
ing them. Then he would see a forest with five hundred Yakshas 
who had to be subdued, Then came the palace of Drumaraja Kinnara 
where he could find Manohara. After giving this information to the 
hermit she departed. 





Sudhana Kumara, efter defeating the feudal lord, returned to 
the Capital and met his father who welcomed him, But when he 
came to his house he did not find Manohara there. Troubled by the 
pangs of separation he approached her mother who told him what 
had happened and asked him to take his pleasure with other women 
of the palace, Inconsolable he decided to go out in search for her. 
He at first went to the hunter Halaka who advised him to see the 
Rishi at Brahmasabha lake but he returned. The king looking at 
the condition of his son ordered him to be confined to his palace 
watched by the palace guards day and night, but the prince escaped 
and asking the news of his beloved from the moon and a doe he 
reached a jungle and there again sought the news of Manohara from 
a bumble bee, a serpent, a cuckoo and finally came to the hermitage, 
He was welcomed by the hermit who gave him the ring entrusted 
by Manohara. He told him about the difficulties of the route and 
advised him to cook in ghee a certain herb and eat it in order to 
banish hunger and thirst. After that he recounted to him the topo- 
graphy of the land as mentioned above, There he ate the cooked 
herb, got a monkey and crossing the forest and mountains with its 
help reached the house of Kinnara Druma. There he saw a large 
number of Kinnaris congregated at a lake for fetching water. 
Asked by Sudhana why they were carrying so much water they said 
that it was required to remove the human odour from Manohara. 
‘The prince thereat managed to slip Manohara’s ring in one of the 
pitchers. When the water from that pitcher was poured on 
‘Manohara’s head the ring fell on her lap. She asked her attendant 
to bring privately the man who had slipped the ring. She also 
approached her father and told him what had happened. At first 
he was angry, but then he asked the attendants to bathe and decorate 
Sudhana and bring him to his presence. In order to test his prowess 
he made ready golden columns, seven drums, seven palm trees and 
Seven boars and asked Sudhana to show his mastery of archery by 
cutting them with one shot, Sudhana went near the golden columns 
and cut them to pieces like plantain trees and then shot down the 
seven palm trees, the seven boars and the seven drums. Everybody 
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was astounded, To test him once more the king offered him another 
woman who had assumed the form of Manohara, Sudhana at once 
detected the ruse. Pleased at his feats the king gave him rich pre- 
sents and married Manohara to him. After enjoying his life for 
sometime in the Kinnara land he wanted to see his parents and with 
the full consent of Druma he with his wife came by the ‘birds’ 
passage’ to Hastinapur. There he was given a great welcome. He 
met his father who, impressed by the prowess of his son, crowned 
him. In honour of this happy reunion alms were distributed and a 
yajiia of twelve years’ duration was performed. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SCROLL 


Panel 1. A palace scene with thre: women one of them being 
Manohara. 


» 2. Two Brahmins from Jetavana accompanied by an officer; 
top obliterated. 


3. Top, one of the Brahmins meeting the king; four 
attendants at the bottom. 





Top, the royal chaplain advising the king to send 
Sudhana to suppress the rebellion of a feudal chief; 
bottom, three attendants. 


» 5. Top, the king’s message being delivered to the prince, 
on the right Manohara; bottom; three women attendants. 


» 6. Top, Sudhana on horse-back preceded by two attend- 
ants; bottom, two soldiers and two musicians. 


» 7 Top, the meeting of the Sudhana and Vaigravana, on the 
right Pafichika Yaksha; bottom, four sleeping soldiers. 


» 8. Top, Sudhana on horseback fighting his enemy with the 
help of Pafichika; bottom; Sudhana fighting with his bow 
and arrows his enemy; a soldier on either side. 


» 9 Top, Vaisravana and Sudhana appointing an officer to 
govern the conquered territory; bottom; three male 
attendants. 


» 10. Top, the king on his bed dreaming, a woman shampoo- 
ing his feet; bottom; two royal chaplains, 





» 11, Top, the king consulting his royal chaplain about the 
dream; bottom, two Brahmana priests. 


Panel 12, 


13, 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18, 
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‘A hunier leading a couple of deer whose blood was ex- 
pected to-fill a tank. 

Top, four Brahmins expected to lick his feet for the 
fulfilment of a magical rite, 

Manohara’s palace, On the top floor Manohara being 
told by an inmate of the harem how the king had ordered 
her to be killed to obtain her fat for the fulfilment of a 
magical rite; bottom, three attendants. 

‘Top, Manohari seeking the help of Sudhana’s mother 
seated on the left; bottom, two female attendants, 


Palace scene; on the top story Sudhana’s mother is offer- 
ing Manohara the magical jewel; two female attendants 
on the ground floor. 

Top, the king performing magical rites with the help 
of two Brahmin priests; bottom, three attendants, 

‘The Rishi squatted on a hill top; on the right Manohara 
handing him over her signet ring. 


‘The king’s palace; three attendants on the ground floor. 


Top, the return of Sudhana, the procession consisting 
of an elephant, a horseman and an a ttendant; bottom, 
four musicians playing horn and drum headed by a 


* standard bearer. 


21, 


22, 


24, 


26, 


27. 


Sudhana meeting his mother, Top, Sudhana bowing 
before his mother; bottom, three female attendants on 
the ground floor. 


‘Top, the king in his palace; bottom, three attendants. 


‘Top, the king conversing with Sudhana; bottom, two 
attendants, 

‘Top, the king ordering an attendants to lock up Sud- 
dhana; bottom, two attendants, 

‘Top Sudhana confined to a room; bottom, three guards. 
Top, escape of Sudhana; Sudhana wandering in the 
forests enquiring the whereabouts of Manohara from a 


serpent entwining a tree and a deer; bottom, Sudhana 
asking the whereabouts of Manohara from the moon, 


‘The Rishi on Himalaya, Sudhana kneeling before him. 
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Panel 28. 


30. 


31, 


32. 
33. 


34, 


35, 


36, 


37. 


38. 


39, 


40. 


41. 
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‘Top, Sudhana at the Pushkara lake meeting the monkey; 
bottom, Sudhana crossing the Kalaparvata, the monkey 
showing him the way. 


Top, Sudhana crossing # hill; bottom, Sudhana looking 
at the herb which had to ensure him against the pangs of 
hunger and thirst. 


Top, Sudhana fighting a demon; bottom, the shot demon 
lying on the ground. 


Sudhana meets a couple of rams; riding on the horns of 
one of them he negotiates a difficult mountain, Pl. I, 1. 


Sudhana stepping over a defeated iron man, 


Sudhana standing on the Salivarta well talking with the 
demons; Sudhana subduing the demon, 


‘A woman playing cymbals on the bank of Vilari river, 


Sudhana in the cane forest. In the bottom panel he is 
making his path by cutting the thick undergrowth with 
his sword. 


‘The Palace of Druma. Top, Druma with two women} 
on the ground floor three women attendants. 


Six women attendants in two rows proceeding to the 
tank. 


Bottom, Manohara’s three female attendants at the tank; 
top panel, (a) Sudhana slipping the ring in a pitcher held 
by a woman; (b) an attendant on either side pouring 
water on the head of Manohara from the pitchers. 


Manohara’s house. On the top floor she is talking with 
an attendant; three women attendants on the ground 
floor. 


‘Top, Sudhana approached by one of the attendants of 
Manohara; bottom, Sudhana led by two attendants of 
Manohara. 


‘Top, Druma seated on the throne with his queen; an 
attendant stands behind. On the right Manohara with 
an attendant; bottom, king Druma seated on throne with 
his wife talking to Manohard, two attendants on the 


right. 


Palace scene, On the top Druma with his queen; on the 
right Manohara and Sudhana; bottom, three attendants. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48, 


49, 
50. 


4 
Top, Sudhana shooting seven palm trees; bottom, Sud- 
hana shooting a wild boar. Pl. I, 2, 


Top, Sudhana cutting the golden column with his sword; 
two attendants follow him; bottom, three attendants, 


‘The Marriage of Sudhana, Top, on the left Druma giv- 
ing away Manohara to Sudhana; on the right sacrificial 
fire with two priests offering libations; bottom, three 
male and four female attendants, 


‘Top, Sudhana and Manohara inside their bed-room, an 
attendant on the right; bottom, four male attendants, 


Top, Sudhana and Manohara taking leave of Druma and 
the queen; bottom, three male and a female attendants, 


Top, procession with an elephant; bottom, Manohara 
being carried by two bearers on a litter. 


The king of Panchala’s palace. 
Reception of Sudhana, 


IDENTIFICATION OF THE SO-CALLED SORYA AND INDRA 
FIGURES IN CAVE NO, 20 OF THE BHAJA GROUP. 


By Shri R. G. Gyani 


Of a large number of cave temples in Western India the 
Bhorghat group consisting of Bhaja and Kondine which is now 
almost in ruins with Beds and Karle, cover a period from 150 B.C, 
to 100 A.D. They belong to the earliest group of Western Indian 
Caves and show some peculiarities of the art of Hinayana Buddhism 
which are preeminently noticeable at Bhaja. 


‘This group of Bhija Caves is situated about a mile from Malavli 
Station on the Central Railway and is about 24 miles from south 
of Bombay-Poona Road that turns off at 78} miles from Bombay 
leading to the strip of hill near the village of BI The cave 
temples are situated just above the village from which they are 
approached by an easy pathway. 





There is a very beautiful Chaitya Cave which though suffering 
from the ravages of time shows a highly developed art and is com- 
paratively older than the Karle group. In this series there is a 
very remarkable Cave which was for the first time noticed in 1879 
and as such we do find any mention of the beautiful sculptures in 
this Cave in the earlier accounts. This Cave is situated at the 
eastern end of this group and is numbered as Cave No. 20 by the 
Archoeological Department, When first discovered, the Cave was 
filled nearly to the roof of the verandah with mud. The verandah 
pillars and the sides of the entrance doors have disappeared. ‘The 
Cave facing north is a small vihara (i.e, monastery) with a some- 
what irregular hall measuring 16’ 6”x17' 6”. ‘There are two cells 
in the inner wall with a stone bed and two cells in the east wall. At 
one end of the verandah, is a pilaster with bell-and pot-shaped 
capital surmounted by fabulous animals, and human female busts 


with bodies of cows. This Cave has some remarkable sculptures 
in the hall and verandah. 


The sculptures in the hall and the verandah differ from the 
sculptures in other caves in Western India in technique and are 
very elaborate in the details of costumes and ornaments, etc. The 
figure sculpture bears resemblance to the post-Mauryan terracotta 
figurines found at Pitaliputra in Bihar and to Mathura 
and Kausimbi in U,P. The terracotta technique is followed in 
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stone in this Cave which is rarely done elsewhere. The Cave can 
be assigned to slightly earlier date than the Chaitya Cave and placed 
in about 100 B.C. ‘The influence of the 2nd Century B.C. Sufga art 
is clearly noticed in these sculptures. The reliefs are really remark- 
able and present a problem before the scholars from the iconogra- 
phical point of view. 


Besides the figures looking like warriors or royal person- 
ages there are two panels which are distinguished by the confusing 
details of human and animal figures and have defied all attempts 
at correct identification, Dr. Coomaraswamy identified the figure 
in the chariot drawn by four horses as Siirya, the Sun God, and the 
huge demonic figures as Rakshasas or the spirits of darkness and 
ignorance being crushed under the chariot wheels of the Sun God, 
symbolising light. The central figure in the other panel riding the ele- 
phant is identified as Indra, Both the Sun and Indra are important 
Gods in the Brahmanical pantheon but they do not play any im- 
portant role in Buddhist iconography. 


Further investigations, however, have resulted in a correct iden- 
tification of these panels. A few months back while going through 
the Sculpture Gallery of the Prince of Wales Museum with Dr. 
‘V. S. Agrawala and Dr. Moti Chandra our attention was drawn to 
certain details in the plaster casts from Bhaja particularly to a tree 
Jaden with garlands and necklaces of precious jewels and decorated 
figures of beautiful women hanging like fruits from them. This 
gave us a clue and strengthened our belief that the panels were in 
some Buddhist literature way related to Buddhism, While going 
through the Sanskrit text of the Divyavadana edited by Cowell and 
Neil (pages, 210-228) we came across the description of Raja Mand- 
hita’s adventures and found several scenes in the narrative of his 
conquest of Uttara Kuru, in conformity with the scenes illustrated 
in these panels. 


Let us, therefore, study the sculptural details of the panels one 
after the other before seeing what the text of the Divydvaddna has 
to say about Mandhati, as these sculptures in our opinion represent 
the King himself and the scenes in the other panels illustrate his 
enterprises. 


‘As we enter the verandah we see a standing warrior (Pl. III, 3) 
who is evidently a king, to the left corner of the front wall. His 
hair ig arranged in a top-knot tied with a complex arrangement 
of bands. He wears a tubular ear-ring in his left ear and a circular 
earring in the right. A three stranded ornament is attached to 
his turban on the left, He wears a necklet and two necklaces made 
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of rosette panels, ‘The armlets are shaped after the lotus and honey- 
suckle pattern. His wrists are covered with bangles. The flowing 
dhoti is secured with a waist belt. He holds a bow in his right 
hand and.a quiver is attached to his left shoulder. His left hand 
is on the handle of the dagger attached to his waist-band. 

‘The side and lower panels adjacent to the lattice window depict 
demons being trampled by a horseman (Pl. IL. 4). In the lower 
panel a demoness is holding a hand-axe in her right hand- The 
demon by her side, holding a knife in his right hand, is being 
trampled by a horse. 


On the side panel there is another demon with huge belly 
squatting on the ground over which is seen the figure of a rider 
on a richly caprisoned horse. His feet are resting on the stirrups. 
He wears ring, ear-rings, a necklace, bangles and a dhoti coming 
upto the knees, Adjacent to it is a chariot drawn by horses mounted 
by a king and two attendants passing over the prostrate figure of a 
demon. 


In the corner panel, on the right wall, is depicted an elaborate 
scene (Pl. IV, 5). In the foreground is seen a huge pot-bellied 
demon in a crouching position. At the top, in the centre, is repre- 
sented a chariot drawn by four horses. On this chariot is seated 
a royal figure attended by two female attendants one holding an 
umbrella and the other a chauri. 


‘The royal figure wears an elaborate turban, ear-rings, necklace, 
armlets and bangles. The female attendants also wear very ela- 
borate headdresses apparently made from the folds of decorative 
veils. At the right hand corner at the top is seen a horseman pro- 
ceeding to the right, 


In the right hand corner there is another very interesting scene 
(Pl. IV, 6). ‘The centre and the top are occupied by a mighty ele- 
phant wearing ornaments and provided with an elaborately figured 
elephant carpet. He has uprooted a tree with his trunk. ‘The rider 
wears an elaborate turban, spiral shaped ear-rings, a necklace, a 
Jong garland, elaborate bangles and a dhoti, The attendant at his 
back wearing a tunic with crenellated ends holds aloft a banner 
‘on whose pole top stands the Nandipada symbol. He wears a turban 
over his top knot one end of which passess under his chin. On the 
left is a Chaitya tree surrounded with railings on which are hanging 
a large number of women. On the top of the tree may be seen 
a couple of women apparently pulled out from the tree. A soldier 
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with a dagger is also shown pulling out a woman from the tree 
for himself. 


In the foreground some interesting details are given. On the 
left a man of position is seated on a cane moghd, Behind him stands 
a woman with a chauri, A lady on his left is standing with het 
right hand resting ona modha. Below these figures is a man playing 
a lyre and a daneing girl is giving her performance. In the centre 
there is a Chaitya again decorated with garlands, necklaces and 
an umbrella, On the right there are curious mythical animals 
among which faces of an elephant, a boar and a crocodile can be 
recognised. A horseheaded Yakshint is dragging a male. 


Now let us examine the text of the Divyavadana which gives 
a detailed description of the career of Raja Mandhata or Mardhi 
The narrative can be summed up as under:— 





Once upon a time there reigned a king named Uposhadha. It 
is said that a prince was born of him from a boil grown on his 
forehead. As many women wanted to wean the child saying, 
“Suckle me, Suckle me (Mamdhaya)”, he was named Mandhata or 
Mardhata because he was born from the head. Once when 
Mandhata had gone on tour his father fell ill. Seeing his end near, 
the ministers sent a message to him to return but he refused. After 
the death of his father he was again invited by his ministers for 
the crowning ceremony. To this he replied that as he was accept- 
ing the kingdom lawfully the crowning ceremony could be held 
where he was. The ministers thereupon told him that for such 
a ceremony Ratna-éila or jeweled slab, the Royal Seat and a capital 
city were required, All these were brought where the King was 
and the city where the ceremony took place was named Saketa 
(Ayodhya). 








At the time of the coronation the royal turban was tied to his 
head by the gods. At that time seven jewels viz., Chakra Ratna, 
Asva Ratna, Hasti Ratna, Mani Ratna, Parindyaka Ratna, Stri Ratna 
and Grihapti Ratna manifested themselves. 


In course of years thousands of sons were born to him. While 
Mandhita was reigning, there lived 500 hermits in the forests of 
Vai Troubled by the chirping of the birds which disturbed the 
meditation of hermits one of them named Durmukha became very 
angry and pronounced a curse thereby cleaving the wings of the 
cranes, When this news reached Mandhata, he was very angry with 
the hermits and banished them from his kingdom. Thereat they 
proceeded te Sumeru mountain, 
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After reigning for six cycles he was advised by Yaksha Divau- 
kasa to conquer Parva-Videha, He proceeded there with his army, 
conquered it and reigned there for six cycles. After that he con- 
quered Apara Godaniya and reigned there also for six cycles. After 
this he was advised by Divaukasa to lead an expedition against 

- Uttara Kuru. 


While proceeding to that country he saw by the side of Sumeru 
mountain many kinds of trees growing garlands and cloths. On 
some of them he also saw Apsarases (i.e., heavenly damsels) (PI. IV 
Fig. 6). He ordered his followers to enjoy the fruit of those trees, He 
also saw the products of those trees and the self-growing paddy 
which he asked his followers to eat. In this way he also reigned 
over Uttara Kuru for six cycles. Thereafter he was advised by 
Divaukasa to proceed against Purva-Videha. He proceeded against 
that country and in the course of his march conquered Vinayan- 
dhara, Vinata, Agvakarnagiri, Sudarsana, Khadiraka, Ishadhara and 
Yugandhara mountains, reigning for six cycles at each one of them. 
At Sumeru he met the 500 hermits who had migrated from his 
kingdom. Durmukha tried to stop the progress of his army by 
magic but he was told that it was not as easy as the cleaving of 
the wings of cranes. ‘The king hearing this ordered that their matted 
locks should be shaved off. 


Proceeding further they saw the city of Sudarsina situated on 
the summit of Sumeru. There the gods arranged the five lines of 
defence. The first line of defence consisting of the Nagas seeing 
the progress of the army, tried to stop it. But the king forced them 
to accompany him. 


Some of the Nagas approaching the Karotapani gods and mixing 
themselves with them tried to stop the army but they were also 
forced to become the attendants of Mandhata. In this way he forced 
the lines of defence made up by Maladhara gods, Sada Mattaka 
gods and Chatura Maharajika gods. In the end the thirty two gods 
were informed that Mandhata was approaching, 


They came to realize that they could not oppose him. There- 
after on the summit of Sumeru Parvata he saw the huge tree of 
Parijakata under whose shade the gods played and enjoyed four 
months of the year. 


Mandhata ordered his commanders to proceed there with his 
forces and enjoy like the gods. At the summit, he also saw the 
Council hall of god. He asked the commander also to proceed 
there. After this, he saw Sudaréana the city of the gods made of 
gold and jewels and whose grounds were covered with soft vege- 
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tation and flowers, It had a thousand gates and at every gate were 
painted figures of the Yakshas wearing indigo dyed garments. 
It had very extensive roads and lotus ponds of clear water and 
acquatic birds. Near it there were flower and fruit trees, ‘The city 
was also provided with four kinds of Kalpa Dishyas (cloth). Then 
there were Kalpa Vriksha trees which provided any article wanted: 
by gods and goddesses. There were trees which provided musical 
instruments and different kinds of wines. Then there were houses 
provided with pleasure grounds and windows, full of music and 
merriments. There were in the city seats for Indra and Upendra. 
Here Mandhata was welcomed by the gods, Indra gave him a 
seat by his side, He was informed that the Asuras were troubling 
the gods. At that Mandhata twanged his bow which the Asuras 
heard. The Raja started his chariot and the Asuras were either 
crushed or took to flight, In the end he returned with all riches to 
Mrityuloka ie., Bharatavarsha. 


It is evident from the above story that it has close connec- 
tion with Bhaja sculptures, Attention may be drawn to the con- 
quest of Sumeru by Mindhata. Here, he saw Kalpavyiksha grow- 
ing garlands, cloths, and also some trees which actually grew 
heavenly damsels. He ordered his followers to enjoy the products 
of these trees. Actually these incidents are depicted on the so called 
Indra panel at Bhijé where the soldiers are pulling out women from 
the Kalpavriksha, 


‘This Kalpavriksha motif has been very popular in ancient 
Indian sculpture, poetry and literature. The central idea behind 
the Kalpavriksha motif is that it is a ‘Wishing ‘Tree’ which fulfils 
all desires. So long as a man is under its shade he realizes whatever 
he conceives—wealth, women and all sorts of articles of enjoyment, 
issue-forth from its boughs. The Mahdvanika Jataka (No, 493) 
mentions that a group of merchants who had set out in search of 
treasure came to a mighty banyan tree from whose eastern branch 
trickled clear water, the southern branch yielded various kinds of 
food, the western branch yielded a bevy of beautiful girls resplen- 
dent in their gorgeous attire and ornaments and from northern 
branches issued forth streams of gold, silver, precious ornaments and 
costly textile pieces’. The same idea of a ‘Wishing ‘Tree’ yielding gar- 
ments, costly gems, furniture, costly drinks and fruits, maidens fair 
and gay, growing in Uttara Kuru is expressed in the Ramayana? 


Tn this connection it is remarkable to note that on the South 
gateway of the great Stipa at Sanchi, there are several bands of 


3 Dr. V. S. Agrawala, Kalpavriksha, J.J.S.0.., Vol, XI, 1943, 
2 Kishkindha Kanda, Ch. 43, Verses, 43 to 48. a 





lotus creepers intertwined with women. The idea behind this motif 
also seems to be apparently the same viz., the Wishing Tree pro- 
‘ducing lovely women. 


Another incident from the same story is when Mandhata after 
- reaching the summit of Sumeru sees a huge tree of Parijataka 
under whose shade the gods enjoyed music for four months of the 
year. This is also depicted in the panel where a man seated under 
‘a tree is enjoying dance and music. 


In the end the story tells us how the gods invited Mandhata 
to defeat the Asuras who were troubling them. Accepting their in- 
vitation Mandhata twanged his bow, mounted his chariot and crush- 
ed the Asuras under the wheels of his chariot. This part of the 
story is quite clear from the so-called Sarya panel where the king 
seen mounted in a chariot drawn by four horses is crushing the 
demons under its wheels. 


From the evidences discussed above it should be clear that the 
identification of the Bhaja panels with Sirya and Indra is no 
longer tenable but they depict certain incidents from the story of 
Mandhata which seems to have been popular even in the Ist Century 
BC. 


SOME KUSHANA SCULPTURES FROM MATHURA 
By Shri S. N. Chakravarti 


‘The collection in the Museum includes the following few frag- 
ments: (1) Pedestal of a standing Buddha image. The pedestal 
bears an inscription which purports to mention the installation of 
the statue of Sakya Muni in the year forty-five of the reign of the 
Kaushiina king Huvishka’. Of the image vestiges of the feet only 
are visible. A small female figure stands between the legs. (2) 
Pedestal of a seated Buddha image. The figure, of which the legs 
Yemain, is seated cross-legged on a lion throne. The pedestal is 
adorned with a relief representing the Wheel between Jambhala 
and Hariti, both seated. (3) Cross bars of the railing of a Jain 
stipa. (4) Male head. (5) Buddha head, with hair in ringlets, (6) 
Buddha head which is shaven. 


The school of Mathura under the Kushiina dynasty which is 
easily recognised by its material, the yellow-flecked red sandstone 
of Fatehpur Sikhri, Rupbas or Tantpur, and the more important 
examples of which are preserved in the Calcutta, Mathura and 
Lucknow Museums, represents a direct development of the old 
Indian school of Bharhut. It is a well known fact that at Bharhut 
the figure of Bodhisattva, as he was in his previous births, appears, 
but the figure of Goutama himself, either as Bodhisattva or as 
Buddha, does not occur. He is represented by means of symbols 
only. In Mathura, however, we meet with his human represen- 
tations, either as detached statues or in bas-reliefs illustrating scenes 
from his life. This is indeed an innovation, But the position is 
complicated by the fact that the Mathura school exhibits Western 
influence. This is specially evident in a group of sculptures, stylis- 
tically Indian but strongly suggestive of the West in respect of 
its theme. The well known examples include the so-called Herakles 
strangling the Nemean lion in the Calcutta Museum and the various 
Bacchanalian groups. ‘The so-called Silenus attended by Cupids 
in the two Bacchanalian groups, the one from Palikhera in the 
Mathura Museum discovered by Growse and the other, probably 
originating from the same site, in the Calcutta Museum obtained by 
Stacy, is really the representation of the pot-bellied bearded god 
Kubera, lord of wealth and king of Yakshas, with his retinue. Inthe 





1. The inscription was frst noticed by DR, Bhandari 
ete aera mee the Sie of the Saka 
ranch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XX, pp. 289°8. Ck Loses: Pres 
Brihmi Inscriptions, No, 43, es re 
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other examples, such as the group from Maholi in the Mathura 
Museum, the figures represent mortal men and women, On the 
fact of Western influence betrayed by the school of Mathura two 
quite different theories have been propounded. According to V. A. 
Smith?, the Mathura sculptures have very little in common with 
those of Gandhara and seem to be the work of a different school, 
Smith and, following him, Griinwedel assume the existence of an 
Indo-Hellenic school at Mathura prior to the school of Gandhara to 
which a later date is assigned. Foucher and, following him, Vogel >, 
however, correctly point out the mixed character of the Mathura 
school ‘‘in which we find on the one hand a direct continuation 
of the old Indian art of Bharhut and Safichi and on the other hand 
the classical influence derived from Gandhara”. But too much at- 
tention seems also to have been paid to the fact of Gandharan influ- 
ence upon the school of Mathura by Foucher and Vogel, for they 
regard the Buddha image (and so the Jaina and Brahmanical images) 
of Mathura as an Indian adaptation of the art of Gandhara. The 
question of the origin of the Buddha image has not been decided 
once for all in favour of Gandhara‘*; for, there are grounds for be- 
lieving that the Buddha image originated in Mathura and was copied 
by Gandhara. But Gandhara, while copying its Buddha image from 
Mathura, transformed it into something quite different; the clumsy, 
rigid and expressionless Buddha of Mathura with shaven head and 
bare right shoulder was made into an Apollo with wavy hair and 
covered shoulders, 


There is in the Sarnath Museum a colossal free sculpture of 
Buddha-Bodhisattva from Sarnath, dated in the third year of Kanish- 
kka’s reign. It was executed by a sculptor at Mathura and subse- 
quently set up at Sarnath by a monk named Bala. It is a standing 
figure in the round, but meant for frontal view. There is a small 
lion between the legs. The figure of Buddha-Bodhisattva is covered 
with a thin drapery that leaves his right shoulder bare. The head 
is shaven. The ushpisha® is broken away, ‘The halo is also broken 
away. But it must not have shown the lotus petal decoration along 











2. V. A. Smith, “Graeco-Roman influence on the civilization of Ancient India", 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengel, Vol. LVI (1889), Part 1, pp. 140 and 


3. Vogel, “The Mathura School of Sculpture’, Annual Report, Archaeological 
Survey of India, for 1906-07, p. 145. ria 

4. For a summary’ of the question and arguments see W. W. Tarn, "The Greeks 
‘in Bactria and India”, pp. 396 f- See also my article on The’ origin of the 
Buddha image" in the' Journal of the U. P. Historical Society, Vol. XVI, Part 2 
pp. 63 

5, The ushnisha, ic. a miraculous protuberance of the skill, is one of the thirty- 
two signs of « Mchapurusha (superman) attributed to the Buddha in the Pali 
and Buddhist-Sanskrit works. For the question whether the eatly Buddha 
images of India bear on the head an ushnisha or not, see J. N: Banerii, Indian 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. Vit (1931), pp. 499 ff 
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the edge, which is typical for images of the later Kushana period. 
There is a close relationship in form between this statue and the 
portrait statues of Kanishka and Wima Kadphises. The statue of 
Wima Kadphises was executed in the sixth year of Kanishka’s reign. 
All three statues are in a purely Indian style of art, But whereas 
the costume of the Buddha-Bodhisattva statue is Indian, that of 
the royal statues, consisting of a pointed cap, tunic, open coat, trou- 
sers and high heavy boots, is Central Asian, Again, the Buddha- 
Bodhisattva statue is more finely modelled than the royal statues. 
The more primitive style of the royal statues seems to be due to 
the fact that the sculptors were accustomed to execute, not portrait 
sculpture, but religious sculpture with familiar and established 
types. But by degrees they overcame the embarrassment, as a 
comparison of the styles of the statues of Kanishka, Wima Kadphises 
IL and Chastana in the Mathura Museum will show. 


Let us now study the well-known Katra relief (Pl. V, 7) bearing 
the figures of Buddha-Bodhisattva and four attendants with chauris, 
in the Mathura Museum. The Bodhisattva figure is seated cross- 
legged on a lion throne. It is arrayed in a fine garment, But its 
shoulder and feet are uncovered. ‘The head is shaven. The ushnisha, 
wrapped round from left to right with a lock of hair, is in the shape 
of a snail-shell (Kapardda). The halo shows the lotus petal decora- 
tion around the edge. Also, the figures reveal a greater mastery in 
modelling than the Buddha-Bhodisattva of Sarnath. ‘Thus the work 
of Katra is of a later date than the Sarnath work. But the two go 
together; for everything in them is Indian. 





Besides the type of Buddha with shaven head and bare right 
shoulder there occurs another type in which the head is not shaven 
and both shoulders are covered. Vogel mentions a colossal standing 
Buddha image preserved in the Public Library at Allahabad. This 
image is clad in a robe which covers both shoulders. The halo, of 
which only two fragments are left on both sides of the shoulder, 
shows the lotus petal decoration along the edge, ‘The head and 
ushnisha are covered with spiral locks. There are three miniature 
attending figures, a Bodhisattva between two worshippers. Another 
example of the second type is a seated Buddha from Sravasti (now 
Saheth-Maheth) in the Lucknow Museum (Pl. V, 8). Unlike the 
lion throne of the Buddha-Bodhisattva of Katra that of the Sravasti 
Buddha is adorned with a relief representing a Bodhisattva in medi- 
tation between four devotees, two standing on each side. Again, the 
Sravasti lions are of a more natural type than those of Katra; in the 
lions of Katra the plinth runs above the animals and their mouths 
are shut, while in the lions of Sravasti the plinth intersects their 
heads and their mouths are open. There is a halo around the head 
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of the Buddha. But it is decorated also on the centre, not on the 
border only. These characteristics of the Sravasti Buddha also apply 
to the Sitalaghati Buddha statue in the Mathura Museum. 
In the Buddha of Allahabad and Sravasti the folds executed 
on the dress point to Gandharan influence. Again, as in Gan- 
dhara, at Mathura the pedestal is carved, in the Allahabad statue 
on the top of the base and in the Sravasti statue on the front side, 
with a relief showing a Bodhisattva between worshippers. The 
spiral head, too, points to Gandhéra®, But the Allahabad and 
Sravasti statues, though they go together, cannot be dated to the 
same period. As the profusely decorated halo is a feature of the 
Gupta period, the Sravasti statue should be assigned, not to Bachho- 
fer's date of C.130 A.D., but to the 3rd-4th Century A.D., as Vogel had 
done from the evidence of the script of the inscription on the pedes- 
tal of the image. The Allahabad figure is of an earlier date than 
the Sravasti work; for the former's halo shows the decoration along 
the edge only. 


As we have already noticed, there are works at Mathura which 
do not exhibit Gandharan influence. The question, therefore, arises 
when Gandharan influence upon the art of Mathura began to make 
itself felt. There is a statue of a seated Buddha from Anyor, 
A.65 of the Mathura Museum 7. This Buddha image goes together 
with the Buddha images of Sravasti and Sitalaghati, as everything 


& Im Gandhira, the Buddha is ed with both spiral and wavy locks. 
Acsording to Foucher the spiral hair i Gandhara is © gradual tranaformaton 
of the wavy hair. But Bachhofer points out that the excavations of Marshall 
Sst Taxila show that in Gandhira the two stvles existed side by side in the 3rd 
fea fh centuries AD. the od svle with the war hair Gren prejomiating 

Further, according to Sg bgp nee mpaip es Pape 
at Mathura. But in reality Mathura borrowed spiral locks on its Buddha image 
form Ganihire jost si borrowed the wavy fects of the seated Buddha in's 
lintel frieze in the Lucknow Museum. In the Buddha of Anyor in the Mathura 
Museum, which i the fist Mathurd sculpture exhibiting 





and both shoulders are covered. ‘There is not a single example of 
Seika wit tare fight soculder, but wilt spiral foes pet 


the 
Gandharan, 
and is dated in the year St of Huvishka's reign (129 AD), the head is spiral 
‘the 
peor to the Any 
Buddha. “We, therefore, cannot accept Buchhofers view that, the 





bare right shoulder: Tats conection we may menteat fat the heed of Ue 
Buddha Image of Maikuwar (4&8 or 449 AD.) is ot spiral, as it should have 
been like the Gupta Buddha heads, but exhibits the old style of Mathura in that 


7. Vogel, Catalogue of the Archaeological Museum at Mathura, p. 
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points to Gandhare. The drapery, indicated in a schematic manner, 
covers both shoulders. The lion throne bears a relief representing 
a Buddha in meditation between two devotees standing at his sides. 
‘The halo is broken. But it must have decoration along the edge 
only, not on the centre also. Of extreme importance is the fact 
that the image is dated in the year 51 of Huvishka (A.D. 129). Thus, 
for the present, we can look upon this image from Anyor as the 
first Mathura sculpture exhibiting Gandharan influence. 


‘The Indian character of the Mathura school under the Kushana 
‘dynasty is best exemplified by the carved railings which once sur- 
rounded the Buddhist and Jaina buildings of that place. Such rail- 
ings do not occur in Gandhara. Those of Mathura, as is evident 
from their decoration and construction, are derived from the old 
Indian examples of Bharhut. No complete railings have been found 
in Mathura. But parts, such as pillars and pillar-bases, cross-bars, 
coping stones and torana architraves, occur. The railing pillars bear 
in high relief on the front sides Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, Yakshas 
and Yakshis, Nagas and Nagis, and mortal men and women; and 
the backs of the pillars bear either medallions with rosettes, fanta- 
stie animals, and sacred symbols, or panels containing scenes, a few 
of which are connected with Buddha’s pre-births (Jatakas). 
‘The Yakshis, represented as nude or semi-nude female figures stan 
ing under trees or balconies, seem to have been a particular favourite 
of the Mathura school. They are doubtless descendants of the 
Yakshis of Bharhut. ‘They exhibit ‘‘the same ideal of feminine beauty 
as at Bharhut and Safchi, the full bust and the heavy breasts con- 
trasting with the slender waist, and the sideward thrust of the 
hip elevated into an aesthetic canon, But, while losing none of 
its intoxicating charm, this voluptuous style of Indian beauty now 
gained in refinement. Its proportions became more harmonious, 
its seduction more sophisticated, We are on the way towards 
Amarivati and Mavalipuram”®. 








& Grousset, The Civilizations of the Bast-India, p, 152, 


NETSUKES AND INROS 
By Shri E. D'Lima 


‘The Japanese are a mixed race formed from the Northern 
Koreans and the Mongols. On the whole the Japanese are short 
in stature with flat fore-heads, small noses, light fawn skin and 
black hair, The intellectual powers of the Japanese are superior 
to those of all other Mongol peoples and they have far more quickly 
than any other Asian nation adapted themselves to the Western 
mode of living. 


It is to Buddhism that Japan owes a great deal of its progress. 
The flourishing condition of art in Japan commenced from the time 
of the introduction of Buddhism into the country through Korea 
in the 6th century. Buddhist nuns and monks flocked over from 
Korea in large numbers and established Buddhism as the chief reli- 
gion of the land. For centuries all education was concentrated in 
Buddhist hands. Through Buddhism art made rapid progress and 
the science of medicine was firmly established. Buddhism influenced 
politics and every sphere of social and intellectual life. 


Japan also owes a great debt to China for the progress that 
she has made in her art and craft creations. In some of these like 
wood and ivory carvings she is now superior to her teacher though 
in carving hard stone like jade, agate, ete. she still remains the 
pupil. 


In the year 1614 the Emperor Hidetada had passed an order 
that every house must have installed in it the image of some deity. 
‘As a consequence of this order the idol makers did a flourishing 
trade and the quality of their work reached a high level. But when 
every house was furnished with its miniature god most of the crafts- 
men found themselves out of occupation. These artisans then ex- 
plored fresh fields wherein their inherent genius for art creation 
could expand itself, and they soon found an outlet for their creative 
ingenuity. 


‘The Japanese for several centuries carried on the waist girdle 
a miniature medicine chest (also called inro) and tobacco pouch. 
‘The medicine chest consisted of from one to seven compartments 
fitting one into the other. These medicine chests or pill boxes, as 
they were sometimes called, were used later as toilet or vanity 
cases in which face powder and other toilet preparations were car- 
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ried, particularly by ladies to serve them on their journeys, or 
wherever required. The medicine chest was secured and suspended 
by a pair of silk cords running through the ends of each compart- 
ment, These cords were then passed through two holes in the or- 
nament called netsuke or toggle, which helped to keep the inros 
suspended to the belt. It was the fashion amongst men to carry 
inros, snuff bottles, tobacco pouches and other small articles sus- 
pended from the waist girdle as Japanese costumes made no pro- 
vision for pockets, 


Netsuke carving was the new field into which the craftsman 
entered. The artists have made netsukes of all kinds of mate- 
rials, but chiefly of wood and ivory, and of all forms. Ideas 
for netsuke carving were taken from practically everything 
existing which may have, in some inexplicable manner, caught the 
faney of these carvers. ‘They represented gods and philosophers, 
scenes of history and even of the comical side of life. But in the 
representations of flowers, plants, birds, insects and reptiles the skil- 
ful fingers of the artists have modelled pieces of work so marvellous 
and exquisite to behold that they seem to possess an ethereal beauty 
about them. Mr. S. Strang in his “Catalogue of Japanese Lacquer” 
tells us that “a representative collection of netsukes would cover 
not only the whole ground of Japanese folk-lore, legend and histo- 
rical romance, but include also so great number of other themes as 
to furnish nearly a complete index of motives of decoration exe- 
cuted in miniature and with extraordinary skill,” Mr. Anderson, a 
well-known writer on netsukes, also pays a fitting tribute to the 
makers of nefsukes. “The designs of the netsuke.carvers embrace 
the whole range of Japanese motives, and the artist tells his story 
with the utmost lucidity. Nothing is safe from his humour, except, 
perhaps, the official powers that be, of whom the Japanese citizen 
has a salutary dread. Religion, history, folk-lore, novels, incidents 
of daily life, all provide material for his tools, and his subjects are 
mostly treated in a comic or even flippant vein. The pious Dharma, 
aroused from his nine years’ motionless contemplation by the at- 
tentions of an obtrusive rat, who ventures to nibble the saintly ear, 
is made to assume an expression suggestive of the strongest equi- 
valent for swearing, of which we may suppose a good Buddhist to 
be capable. The Thunder God is seen extracting the storm cloud 
from the basket that gives it storage room in idle days of sun-shine. 
An. inquisitive bird has unwarily inserted his long beak between 
the valves of a giant clam whose gaping shell had invited the in- 
cautious search after the unknown, and now, with straining thighs 
and flapping wings, struggles vainly to regain his liberty. An ex- 
pectant domestic party surround a fish-kettle, while the head of 
the family triumphantly extracts a carp of tempting proportions, 








Fig. 11. Carved ivory seated 
figure holding « rope. 


19th century. Japanese work. 





Fig. 9. Polished gold lacquer 
Inro with ivory netsuke 
Artist! Toyo. Early. 18th century 
Japanese Work. 





Fig. 12, Ivory netsuke decorated 
with @ dancing igure 
18th century. Japanese work. 





Fig. 10. Kamakura-Bori tobacco Fig. 13, Ivory netsuke shaped 
pouch shaped as a leather bag. ‘asa rat sitting on two brinjals 

Late 18th century. Japanese work. Jor, Ws meals 
19th century. Japanese work. 
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but the averted heads, disgusted faces and finger-tweaked noses of 
the hungry group eloquently proclaim the central idea of Buddhism 
—the impermanency of all things and the vanity of human wishes. 
Such examples might be multiplied without end.” 


One of the most famous carvers of netsukes in the early 18h 
century, Shunzan, lived at Nara a city well known for its temples. 
He worked in wood, chiefly of the cherry tree, which acquires a 
rich warm brown tone, Towards the middle of the 18th century 
‘another artist Miwa I, who also lived at Nara, executed figures 
of men and animals in miniature of exquisite beauty endowing them 
with dramatic expression. Miwa II and Miwa III, who also gained 
fame as carvers of netsuke, were the makers of some of the earliest 
‘netsukes in ivory, ‘The extraordinary fineness and quality of their 
handiwork gained for them a great reputation. The later artists 
had a speciality of their own, Itshimin was noted for his carvings 
of ruminants, Tadatoshi for snails, Tkkuan for mice, Masano for 
fowls and birds and Masatami for rabbits. 


At the present time there is great interest shown by young col- 
lectors in purchasing old netsukes, But modern art dealers are not 
slow to catch the anxious collectors by imitating the old ones. The 
old netsukes, made of wood and ivory, are generally rubbed by 
friction of the cords passing through their holes, In course of time 
they assume a warm brown and milky tone respectively which forms 
‘a kind of patina on them. ‘he dealers of to-day rub and colour 
the modern netsukes to make them appear as old. ‘They colour 
the wooden ones, and coffee-stain the ivory curios to give them the 
above patina in order to deceive the unsuspicious young collector. 


‘The Prince of Wales Museum has a rich collection of netsukes 
and inros which are there through the princely generosity of 
Sir Ratan and Sir Dorab Tata. The tobacco pouches and 
medicine chests are beautifully lacquered with designs of ani- 
mals, landseape scenes, birds, flowers, ete. The netsuke collection 
displays the marvels of Japanese creations in carving. The fineness 
of the work, the delicacy of the chiselling and the accurate pro- 
portions in the designs give us a wonderful idea of their workman- 
ship and expression, There is, perhaps, scarcely any single object 
which has exerted so keen an interest among collectors of oriental 
curios as these netsukes. 








AGE OF DIFFERENTIATION OF DIGAMBARA AND 
SVETAMBARA IMAGES AND THE EARLIEST 
KNOWN SVETAMBARA BRONZES 


By U. P. Shah 


‘The find of a hoard of Jaina bronzes from modern Akota (the 
site of the ancient Ankottaka) near Baroda makes it necessary for 
us to revise our belief regarding the evolution of the Svetambara 
and the Digambara Tirthankara sculptures. The former show the 
dhoti when the Tirthahkara is standing or sitting, while the latter re- 
present him naked. This is evidently due to a difference in beliefs 
of the two sects regarding the wearing or otherwise of garment by 
the Jaina monks. 


The Jainas believe in twenty-four Tirthakaras, the first being 
Rishabhanatha, the twenty-third being Parsvanitha and the last 
being Mahivira (died, 527 B.C.), Of these, Parsvanatha, who 
died 250 years before Mahavira, is also regarded as a historical figure. 
He laid stress on four main precepts while Mahavira added one 
‘more to them, 





A dialogue between Keéi of the school of Parsvanatha and Gau- 
tama, the first pupil of Mahavira, recorded in the Uttaradhyayana 
siitra, shows that the doctrine of Parsva allowed an under and an 
upper garment (santaruttaro) while that of Mahavira forbade cloth- 
ing altogether. Gautama cleverly bridges over this difference of 
the two law-givers pursuing the same end by saying that the out- 
ward symbols were introduced as they were useful for spiritual 
life and that as a matter of fact, knowledge, faith and right conduct 
‘were the only true causes of liberation.’ 


The Brhat-Kalpa-Bhashya Saighadisa Gani Kshamasramana 
(e.5th-6th century A.D.) says that the doctrine of the first and the 
last Tirthaikaras prescribed nudity while that of the intervening 
pontiffs allowed the option of both nudity and wearing garments. 
1. Uttarédhyoyana sitra, xxiii, 32-33, (Devachanda Lalbhai Jaina Pustakoddhara 

serie, no. 3, 16 AD), pp. 50:3. Transl by Jacobi, Sacred Books of the 
p. 12, 
2, Brihat-Kalpa Siitra~Bhashya, (ed. Muni S'ri yavijaya in 
Rimninonte Sane Babba, Besvaegars), vol. V1 (in Pres), verse 
smtmet seat gferer 7 afer a farmer 
afserrrrn foot afr aeet geet aT 


‘The S'vetimbara writers had to try to explain away the term achela by 
saying that even with tattered worn out garment a person ean be generally called 
‘ichela, see also, op. cit., p. 1680, vv. 626if; p. 1688, vv, 6402 ff. 








volumes, 
 p. 1681:— 
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This seems to have sowed the seed of difference between the 
Svetimbaras and the Digambaras so far as image-worship is con- 
cerned. The Achdrdiiga sittra, regarded as the oldest section of the 
‘extant Jaina canons, says about Mahavira: For a year and a month 
he did not leave off his robe (devadiighya—a piece of divine cloth). 

"After that time the Venerable One, giving up his robe, became a 
naked world relinquishing houseless sage.° 


From very early times there were two modes of conduct prac- 
tised by the Jaina monks, namely, the Jinakalpa and the Sthavira- 
Ralapa. The first enforced nudity and rigorous austerities while 
the second enjoined a modified living with a few bare necessities 
including garment, alms-bowl, ete, According to the Avasyaka 
Chiirni (¢.700 A.D.) Munichanda, a contemporary of Mahavira and a 
follower of the school of Paéva, who called himself a samana-nig- 
gantha, placed his disciple at the head of the gachchha, and went to 
practise the Jinakalpa outside the town, ‘The ascetics of the order 
of Munichanda are said to have indulged in the activities, which, 
according to the doctrines of Mahavira, constituted preliminary sin; 
they put on clothes (sapariggaha) and also practised the Jinakalpa 
towards the end of their lives.* 


‘The Sthandiga sittra sanctions the use of garments for Jaina 
monks and nuns under certain circumstances.® The Acharaiiga 
‘siitra devotes a whole section to the rules for begging of garments.® 
‘The Uttarddhyayana siitra says that a monk should not worry that 
he would be without any garment when his garment has become 
old and ragged.” Such references to the use of garment by monks 
show that the practice was allowed even though nudity was the 
highest ideal amongst the followers of Mahavira, 


In the early days both the Jinakalpa and the Sthavirakalpa 
monks were allowed to remain in the Jaina sarngha, and there were 
no strict rules about one’s wearing clothes or going about naked. 
‘The Acharaiga says if a naked monk thought that he could bear the 
pricking of grass, cold and heat, stinging of flies and mosquitos, or 
any other painful thing then he could leave the privities uncovered, 


3. Achéraiga sitra, 1. 8, 1, transl. by Jacobi, SBE 2x, p, 78, Kalpa eitra, 
Jacobi’s transl, SBE. xxii, pp. 259-60. 

4, Aouiyaka Chiirsi (Rishabhadeva Kesarimalji Samstha, Ratlam, 1928), pp. 285, 

291. Compare also, Brihat-Kalpa-Bhashya, 1. vv. 1828-57. 

For details on Jinakalpa, see, Brihat-Kalpa-Bhashya, IIL 
the Sthavirakalpa monks, see, Achariviga wittra, 7. 4. 208; 
Die Lehre Der Jainas (Berlin und Leipzig, 1985), pp. 162ff. Muni Kalylinavi- 
jaya, Sramaya Bhagavina Mahévira (Hindi, Jalor, 1998 V. S.), pp, 286A. For 
the Digambara view, see Jaina, Kimptiprassd, Jsina Antiquary (Arrah), vol. 
ix, no. 11. 

Sthanaiiga satra, If, 171, p. 187 (pub. Agamodaya Samiti, Bombay, 1920), 
Uttaridhyayana witra, ii. 12, p. 92) SBE. xlv, p. 11. 
Achariiiga witra, II, 5. 1-2, SBE. xii, pp. 157-86. 
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but when the number of articles in a monk's equipment increased and 
‘when the monks began staying more and more among the people, 
then he could cover the privities with the katibandha.® In later 
stages the kattibandha (loin-cloth) was replaced by a cholapatta.? 


Arya Mahagiri, a senior contemporary of Samprati, grandson’ 
of the Mauryan ruler Aéoka, was an exponent of the Jinakalpa, 
while Arya Subasti, teacher of Samprati followed the Sthavira- 
katpa.° Naturally, Suhasti had a larger following. But the Jina- 
Kalpa possibly linger upto the age of Arya Rakshita. When 
Arya Rakshita initiated his family, his father was unwilling to dis- 
card clothes due to modesty. Later on after great persuasion he 
accepted a kadipatta.9 








‘The division of the Jaina community into two sects, according 
to the Svetarnbara accounts, is ascribed to Sivabhiti, a pupil of Arya 
Kanha, in the city called Rathavirapura. Kodinna and Kottivira 
were his first two disciples.'* 


‘The Digainbaras relate another legend according to which during 
the reign of Chandragupta in Ujjain, Bhadrabahu predicted a twelve 
years’ famine, At this Vigakhacharya, a disciple of Bhadrabahu, led 
the Sathngha to the Punnjta kingdom in the south, while Bhadrabahu 
and others migrated to Sindhu. In course of time when all returned 
to Ujjain, famine was still raging though not so terrible, and the 
monks were allowed to use a piece of garment (arddhaphalakam 
purah kritea) while going out for alms, When the famine was over 
all did not follow their elders’ advice of reverting to nudity and 
some retained the piece of cloth, which brought about the schism 
in Jainism dividing it into the Digashbara and the Svetatnbara sects, 
The earliest available literary source for this Digaihbara legend is the 
Brihat-Kathé-Koéa of Harishena (vis. 989=942 A.D.)'2, while the 
earliest source for the Svetimbara account of the schism is the 
Uttaradhyana Niryukti of Bhadrabahu TI, who cannot be placed later 
than ¢.500 A.D.'* According to the Svetatnbaras, the origin of the 

8. Acharaiga sitra, I. 7, 6-7. SBE. xii, pp, 69-73. 
8. Brhat-Kelpa-Bhéskye, II, v. 3964 
10) Avefyake Chir te pp teste 
12 Aendueke Chars, Wp. 42H, Avaiyeka Bhashya v. 145 A 
3: Aeadveke Charsi, pp: 421, Avaivake Bhishye v, 145, printed in Avaéyoke- 
Gris of Haribedhes’ cori (pub, Agamodaya, Sam, ‘Bontbey, 3018), pp, S238. 
Videshdvasyaka-Moha-Bhishya of Jinabbadta gant (ec. 610 AD.), vol, pp. 
12, Brihetiathe-Rola (ed De. Upediye, AN, Singhi Jaina Series, no. 17 
that esha ; re AN, sina Series, no. 11, 
Bharatiya Viiya Bhavana, Bombay, VS. 1900), 131, pp. 37H, Intro p18; for 
Inscriptions about this legend. vide Epigraphin Carmatica, Il (Revised ‘ea 
Pp. SHE Also see, ‘Bhdntssnorche of Devasena (Bombay, 198), pe, 35+ 
14, Uitrddhyepanacedtre, pp. 62D, Nayulie wr ToL; Avaiyake. Ning 
. ments, pp. ise-¥te, Niryukis wr. 1k 18; z 
tr. TH8TES quoted in’ Viseshavasyeko, pp. GTO 















Botikas (Digahbaras) is 609 years after Mahavira’s Nirvadna, that 
is, 82 AD.15 


Introduetion of Jainism in the South certainly dates at least 
to the first two centuries of the Christian era and even earlier 
‘as is evident from the Tamil classics, Manimekhalai and the Silappa- 
dikaram’® and the Svetamnbara accounts show that it was the 
‘Mauryan ruler Samprati who first patronised the migration of Jaina 
monks to Dakshinapatha, to the land of the Andhras and to other 
places in the south.'7 It is indeed difficult to say which of the two 
the Digathbara or the Svetambara legends regarding the schism 
is correct. In fact, the division into two sects was a gradual pro- 
cess,'® Even Harishena refers to a third big sect of the Yapaniyas, 
who, unlike the modern Digarhbaras, believed in the Jaina canons 
preserved by the Svetimbaras but retained the practice of nudity.'® 


‘The first known archaeological evidence of the name of the 
Svetainbara sect, discovered hitherto, is the grant of the Kadamba 
ruler Siva Mrigesivarman 2° who, issuing a village grant in his 4th 
regnal year from his capital Vaijayanti, divides the village income into 
three shares, the first for the holy Arhat, the second for the congrega- 
tion of the eminent ascetics called the Svetapatas (Svetapafa-maha- 
$ramana-sarngha), who were intent on practising the true religion de- 
clared by the Arhat, and the third for the enjoyment of the congre- 
gation of the eminent ascetics called the Nirgranthas. What is note- 
worthy in this record is the fact that the same image of the holy 








15, Videshdvadyeka-Maha-Bhashya, op. cit, and pp. 729-34, vv. 30.1 
Tt may be noted that the sbara writer Devasena in his Darianasdre, 
y. 11 says that this schism arose 136 years after Vikrama, that is, in 79 AD. 
Yor Pandit Nathurim Premi's remarks on above, Jaina Hitaishi, xiii, pp. 
For the age of the Niryuktis, see Muni Punyavijaya's remarks in the Mahavira 
Jaina Vidyalaya Rojet Mahotecva Smaraka Grantha, 1915-40. Charpentier. in 
his intro, to the Uttaridhyana stitra (Upasala, 1922.) p. 49f. places Bhadrabshu, 
the author of the Niryuktis inc. 4th cent. AD, According to Leumann, the 
Nir, were compiled in c. 80 AD. Schubring, op. cit, p. 60. Ghatge, AM, The 
Daiavaikalika Niryukti, THQ. vol. xi,_ p. ‘Mani Caturvijaya, Sri 














Bhagrabahurvant, "Amnenda Jennasbttbdi-marske-oenthe (Bombay, 
pp. 208 
16. Silappadikaram, transl, Dikshitir, Ramchandra V. R. (Oxford, 192), pp. af, 190f. 


Bidf T18E. and intro. p. 68. Chakravarti, A., Jainiem in the Tamil Land, Jaina 
Antiquary, Vol. IV 3, pp. 69ff; IV. 4. V. 1, pp. 1 

11, Brihat-Realpa-Bhéahyo, Hil. wy. 3275-2269, 

18. Schubring, op. eit, p, 6: Jaina doctrinal differences, by this time, Le, at the close 
of the first century AD, had become visibly acute so far as popular apprecia- 
tion ofthese differences is concerned. 

19, Jaina Sdhitya Aur Ithds, PL. Premi, Nathurim, (Bombay, 1942), pp. 4lfl. Dr. 
Upadhye, AN, Yapaniya-Saiighe, Journal of the University of Bombay, vol. j 

vi, Bp, 

20, Journal of the Bombey Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 34, Devagisi Plates 
of Siva Myigetavarman. Indien Antiquary, Vol. VIL, pp. 368. Mediaeval Jainism, 
Saletore, B.A. (Karnataka Publishing House, Bombay, 1988), pp. 31-32. Date of 
Mrigedavarman is c. 470-488 AD. 
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‘Arhat in the village seems to have been respected by the followers of 
both sects, even though they lived in different quarters and differed 
in certain beliefs. 


‘The same practice is evident by the finds of a large 
number of sculptures of the Kushana period from the Kaikali* 
‘Tila, Mathura, The names of the monks and the branches to 
which they belonged, mentioned in the inscriptions on the pedestals 
of these sculptures are available in the Svetambara tradition of the 
Sthaviravali while all the Tirthatkaras represented here show no 
trace of a garment on their person.*! The standing images are all 
nude, while those shown in the padmdsana posture show neither the 
mark of nudity nor of any garment. It is therefore quite certain 
that in the second century A.D., both the sects worshipped the naked 
images of the Tirthaikaras, 





The hitherto known Jaina Gupta sculptures especially from 
Rajpur, Mathura, and Besnagar, though only limited in number, show 
no trace of a garment on the person of a Tirthaikara.*? But the 
Mathura finds include a stone plaque representing a sage samana 
Kanha by name, holding on his arm a piece of cloth to cover his 
privity, which suggests the existence of the Arddhaphdlakas in the 
second century A.D.23 


Of the Mauryan age, only one Jaina sculpture, showing the 
torso of a standing Tirthaikara, represented naked, has been dis- 
covered from Lohinipur, near Patna, Of the period intervening 
between the Kushina rulers and the Gupta emperors, no Jaina 
image has been yet published. But a few Jaina bronzes from 
Chausi near Buxur, preserved in the Patna Museum, must be 
assigned to this age. ‘They represent Tirthaikaras in standing atti- 
tude and naked. Only one of them is illustrated here (PI. VII, 14) 
but the whole set is very valuable for its antiquity and for the 
fact that some of the bronzes show unmistakable Gandhara influence 
while others seem to be directly related to the ancient Mathura 
School of Sculpture. 


Varahamihira, who lived in ¢. 392-451 A.D. prescribes in his 
Brihat-Sanhita that the god of the followers of Arhat is to be re- 
presented naked, peaceful, young and beautiful in appearance, with 

















Tk is not possible to illustrate them in this short paper. See also, Chanda, 
Ramiprasid, Svetdmbars and Digambara Images, Annual Report of the 
‘Archaeological Survey of India for 1925-28, pp. 180 

‘Chandi, Raméprasid, op. cit., pp. 121, pl. LVI, figs. b, c. A few sculptures 
from Rajgir. Mathura ete. are’discussed in my paper daina Art and Antiquities: 
aa Leth, Satara Heritage of fia (Revise en Brose Caleta 

1. Smith, Jaina Stupa and Other Antiquities from Mathura, pl. xvii, fig. 2, discuss- 
ed by Chanda, op. cit., p. 179. b 


Plate Vi 
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arms reaching the knees, and with the srivatsa mark on the chest.?* 
His silence over the Svetambra type of Jaina image is significant, 
especially when he is regarded as brother of Bhadrabahu, the 
Svetambara author of the Niryuktis. It is quite obvious that the 
Svetambara type, even if it existed, had not been popular enough 
*to obtain recognition in the Brihat-Samhita. 


Now, the Svetambara traditions speak of a dispute over the 
ownership of the Jaina temples at Mt. Girnar, which took place in 
the times of Bappabhatti suri (743-838 A.D.).?° The case was de- 
cided, with the help of the unsupernatural elements, in favour of the 
Svetathbaras, against the Digarnbaras, From that time onwards, in 
order to avoid further disputes, the Svetatnbaras started the practice 
of representing an afichala or the end of garment of the Tirthah- 
Karas on Jina figures. Enraged at this the Digathbaras also made 
images showing the male organ. 


‘The account given by writers of the 14th to 17th centuries A.D., 
may not be wholly reliable, but one fact emerges that there 
was a dispute over the Girnar temples in the times of Bap- 
pabhatti. It should, however, be remembered that the dispute could 
arise only about the seated Jina figures which left the matter ambi- 
guous while, on the other hand, ancient standing images like those 
at Mathura, Lohanipur, Rajgir and other places clearly represented 
them as naked. It is quite reasonable to suppose that the dispute 
over the ownership was settled with the help of the historical 
evidences produced by both parties and by the doctrinaire dis- 
cussions. It must be remembered that representations of images 
was never the main point of the schism; probably the difference of 
opinion about the Jinakalpa and the Sthavirakalpa practices was 
responsible for the designations Svetambara (clad in white garb) 
and Digatnbaras (sky-clad) and this was naturally reflected on the 
image worship at a much later date, With the help of the literary 
evidence of the Girnar dispute, an attempt was made by some writers 
to suggest that the differentiation of the Svetambara and the Digam- 
bara images in general started only about the end of the 8th century 
AD. 


2. ararreraarg: Aracare: TIeTyTe | om 
Feararerent erate wriisiat fa: | Brhat-Seiitd, 5845 


(ed. Biblio. Indica, p. 320). 
His Paichasiddhantika is d. 327 Saka year. See Indian Culture, Vol. VI. No. 2 








pp. 19141. 

Prabhavaka-Charite of Prabhicandra (1334 VS.), (pub. in Siight Jaina Series, 

No. 13, Calcutta, 1997 VS), 11, pp. 80M, Pravachanaparikshé of Dharma- 

‘S3gora, (Report of the Search of Mss. 1883-84, by Bhandarkar), p.148, Upadesa- 

Yarangini of Ratnamandira gani, p. 248. i sf 

26. For the Jaina torso of Mauryan age from Lohanipur, see, Jayaswal, K.P. Jaine 
Inage of the Mauryen Period, Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 

‘Vol. xxiii. part i, pp. 190-132 and plates, 
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This was because of the absence of substantial archaeological 
evidence, But as early as 1915, the late Dr. D, R. Bhandarkar had 
obtained from Vala, the site of Valabhipura in Saurashtra, five 
beautiful bronzes, which, on the evidence of the script of a few letters 
visible on the pedestals, were assigned by him to the 6th century 
AD.#? They were supposed to have been recovered by the local: 
ruler who had also recovered a hoard of silver coins of Kumaragupta, 
‘The bronzes were deposited in the Prince of Wales Museum. 


Pl. VIII, 17 shows all the five standing figures of Tirthankaras 
obtained from Vala, There is no mark of a sacred thread or an 
upper garment which clearly shows that they represent Tir- 
thaiikaras. ‘The dhoti with the zig-zag folds in the centre is note- 
worthy as it shows the Gupta tradition, ‘The modelling is chaste, 
the figures are graceful and the expression of the faces retains the 
classical charm. The style of the dhoti would also lead us to assign 
them to the middle of the sixth century A.D, 


‘The inference further obtains support from the find of a Jaina 
bronze from Akot#, near Baroda, with an inscription on the pedes- 
tal in the characters of ¢.600 A.D, and showing similar types of 
folds, Unfortunately, the upper half of the figure including the 
head is mutilated, 


But the find of a more beautiful Jaina bronze figure (Pl. VII, 
15; Pl. VIII, 16) of Rishabhanitha, the first Tirthahkara, from the 
hoard of Jaina bronzes recently discovered from the same site (Akoti- 
ancient Ankottaka of the Rastrakita grant of Karkka Suvarnavarsa, 
4.812 A.D.) 28 is most interesting and valuable.Unfortunately it is 
broken into several pieces, but the head is luckily well preserved. 
‘The torso and the head are sufficiently preserved to show the drapery 
and the modelling. ‘The bronze had a pedestal as can be inferred 
trom the nails on the soles of the feet. 


‘The head is an excellent example of Indian art, comparing 
favourably with the famous bronze statue of Buddha from Sultangafij 
preserved in the Birmingham Museum, The straight pointed long 
nose, the beautiful meditative face expressing the joy of spiritual 
bliss, the short schematic curls of the hair locks on the shoulders, 
and the long ear-lobes, show the hand of the classical artist of the 
Gupta period. The wearing of the dhoti along with the wavy folds 
at the centre are noteworthy. A comparison with the other inserib- 
ed bronzes from this hoard, the two big Pindwada and bronzes with 
21. Annual Progress Report, Western Circle, or 

Pepe lag es er Sra ee ene ae 


ppenix K pp 8 
2. Indian Antiquary, XU 156-162, 
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the five Vala bronzes illustrated above should leave no doubt that 
it is one of the bést examples of the art of the Gupta 
period, assignable to the early sixth century A.D. Coming as it does 
from Central Gujarat, it shows the extent of the influence of the 
Central Indian art traditions in the Gupta age,®° and is a rare speci- 
men of sculpture from the ancient Lata, 


It is besides one of the few earliest known Svetarnbara Jaina 
images with a beautiful dhoti, With this evidence it is obvious that 
the Girnar dispute pertained only to the ancient seated images 
existing there and that the Svetambara types of images were intro- 
duced much earlier than the age of the dispute. One may be par- 
doned here to stretch the imagination and tentatively regard the 
Second Valabhi Council held by Devardhigani as synchronising with 
the introduction of the dhoti on Jaina sculptures, It was probably 
in the fifth century A.D. that the differences between the Svetitibaras 
and the Digaribaras regarding doctrines, practices and rituals became 
largely marked out and reached a crisis. 


The first Jaina Council for the preservation of the canons was 
held at Pataliputra 160 years after Mahavira (c, 367 B,C.), another 
Council was held at Mathura by Skandilichirya in ¢. 300-313 A.D. 
while a third Council was held at Valabhi in Saurishtra by 
Vichaka Nagarjuna. Only about 160 years later we find Devird- 
dhigani holding another Council at Valabhi, when, according to the 
Svetithbara belief, the canons were first put to writing. But one 
need not take up for granted that this Council was called for the 
purpose of reducing the scriptures to writing as written scriptures 
existed even before that age. Again, it is interesting to note that the 
canon re-edited by this last Council mainly follows the text of the 
‘Mathura Council and not of the First Valabhi Council.®° It seems that 
some serious differences amongst the Jaina monks made it necessary 
to re-edit the canons, at the end of which the final separation of the 
two sects took shape. ‘The Second Council at Valabhi, viewed under 
this light, would show that it had a special significance, if we further 
remember that the Digambaras do not accept these canonical texts 
as original or fully correct. Harishena, the Digainbara author of 
Brihat-Katha-Kosa, actually associates Valabhi with the activities of 
the Arddhaphilakas and shows that the Kambala-tirtha arose in 
Lata®! where the monks willingly discarded the Arddhaphalaka 
2%, For the Gupta rule in Gujarit, (c. 400-405 AD.) see Dr. Sinkalii, H. D. 
Archaelogy of Gujarat (Bombay, 1941), pp. 11f. 

30. For a fuller account of all the councils, vide, Vira Nirvdna Samvat Aur Jaine 
Kalo Ganané, (Nagari Pracharini Patrika, Benares, Vol. X, part 4), pub. K. V. 
Shastrasamiti, Jalor, 1987 V. S, pp. 84-120. 


BL. People of Lita are also associated with this crisis in the two sects of the Jainas. 
The following verses of Harishena, Byhat-Katha-Koéa, p. 319 may be noted: 
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practice and took to the covering of the body with kambala (woollen 
shawl). 


We have shown that Jainism was introduced in the South at 
least in the beginnings of the Christian era and even probably much 
earlier. But it is just possible that in the accounts connected with 
the origin of the Digambara sect, its monks committed the error of 
regarding Chandragupta, the pupil of Bhadrabahu, as the Mauryan 
ruler Chandragupta. Bhadrabahu I, whose date according to the 
Jaina tradition is 170 years after Mahavira, and who is supposed to 
have been connected with the migration of the Mauryan ruler in the 
South, is regarded in all Jaina traditions as knowing the fourteen 
Parva texts. Nowhere he is called a Nimittajia (knowing the science 
of prediction or divination). There were more than one Bhadrabahus 
and the Nimittajia Bhadrabahu must be Bhadrabahu I, brother of 
the famous astronomer Varahamihira. The Niryuktis of Bhadra- 
bahu are the work of this Nimittajfa. It will not be surprising to 
find that this Bhadrabahu is the author of the original Vasudeu 
charita referred to in Svetambara texts. The Sravana Belgola i 
scriptions, on the basis of which the Digambaras regard the migration 
of the Maurya ruler Chandragupta as a historical fact, expressly 
address Bhadrabahu as ashtaiga-mahamittatattvajia and a trailo- 
kyadaréin.? The Pafichakalpa-Bhashya, an unpublished work pos- 
sibly by Safighadasa Kshamasramana, suggests that there were more 
than one Bhadrabahus, and regards Bhadrabahu I as  prachina 
(ancient or earlier). 

arent Sifafiert aveifead aft 1 
bis erat ard asareqqaar i Zo i 
ad. arafeertaigd araforat | 
aes rat arraae ce 
‘The Kimbala-tirtha may be the Kambali in the Sarasvata Mandala (North 


Gujarat), mentioned in the Bhinishara grant of Tribhuvanapala (1229 V. 5), 
Indian Antiquary, VE. pp. 20610. bin 











Sal art rec seorte avec Sic aaa gre Mice atte owe 
Faeroe eat ere lee thee eas 


rraoergenearraretta 
srargeattear seatrcarmerrnartatineaa Serrercisat... fa at ae 
gf WFEUa: | "Lewis Rice, Inecriptions et Sravana Belgole, No. 1. 


33, ‘The Pacha Kalpa-Bhashya has the following verse in the beginning. It is inte 
resting to note that the same is given in the Niryukti on Daiaarutaskandha sitra, 
showing that the author the Niryukti is another Bhadrabahu:— 


1 
Peg fi zag Ft aT aaETeT 
we have translated /£0—ancient, though tradition says he belonged to ST 





The Paha Rep Maho (in Mag) fre as 
aga fetar sterner stEet | 
ais aofatae Pret afemaTe W o 1 
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‘A question naturally arises: who was the Gupta ruler connected 
with the account of the migration—Chandragupta Maurya** or 
Chandragupta II? It is indeed impossible at this stage to arrive at 
any definite conclusion, with practically no data available, However 


Tam Hank fo Munk Ponyeyyai oy heme eros WY oes 
+ about the authorship of Nir. are borrowed from his pul Introduetion 
the Brihat-Kalpa-Bhashya. a 

‘The Paiicha Kalpa Chirni, one of the earlier Chiirnis, certainly earlier than 

the Charnis of Jinadasa, commenting on the verse 4aIf% EAE etc, explains 

gqrésiorata srtiat 74g: | ete. This explanation would suggest ihat Bhadra~ 
‘bahu hailed from Eastern India, Magadha or Bengal. It is, therefore, pretty 
certain. that the explanation of AT#14 was uncertain, some took it as a Gotra~ 
fpame, some_as designating his native land and very probably there was a pun 
‘On the word, differentiating the ancient (First) Bhadrabahts from the later one 
(or more) Bhadrabahus. “This is not improbable, for it is generally accepted 
that there were at least three Kalakachiryas. 

ithe Pexcha-Kalpe-Chiirat is still in Ms. Another noteworthy feature of 
this Work lies in the fact that it tries to interpret the name Bhadrabahu in 
various ways. 

aafereart af at agae_ | aesdatiet faait serat arerrémqay 
weal agate: | ag 3 We at aguaaay: |” 

Does it mean that Bhadrabihu was an honorific or a second name of the 
Achirya? At least in the case of Bhadrababu, the first it does not seem so, 
Zico ail authors call him Bhadrabshu only, but the Chiral interpretation cited 
Shove brings to our mind the name of Suhastin the contemporary of the 
Mautyan roler Samprati, ‘Bhadrabahu and Su-hastin are equivalent in mean- 
ing. Was he Bhadrabahu If, the fyfTaa WAATg being Bhadrabahu I? 

‘We have to be very cautious in regarding Sarnghadisa Vachaka and Sari- 

a ‘os really two. different names. Vachaka, ‘Kshami 

Gad Divakara are regarded as interchangeable epithets or paryaya 

words by Bhadresvara, the author of Kahévali (in Ms.). ARATAAT CATS ATT 

omg are, wearer, fearaar,” Hitherto it was argued that Sayhghadisa, the author 

of Vesudeva-charita was different from Sazaghadisa the author of the Brihat~ 

Kelpe-Bhashya so while the first was called a AT4H the second was called 

a SAPAAN But the evidence of Kaha-vali is both old and reliable and that 

fi Siddhasena—Kshamaéramana, who can 

fen other han the great Siadhasena Divikar Fience the probable in 
ferences would. be:— 

a) Authors of the Varudeva-hindi (the real title according to the, text 

Auth Peing Vasudeva-Charita) and Brihat-Kalpa-Bhashye are identical. 
(b) Since Vantdeva-Charite {s ascribed to Bhadrabahu in later Jaina tradi- 

Since Vesmee Saasest that Bhadrabahu the second was another title 

: 7 


of Sarnghadasa’ 
(©) Our conclusions regarding the dates of Bhadrabihu TI, the auther, of 
QUT Ninyuktis and Dr, Sindesaraé conclusions about the age of, the 
pe Mecahindi ‘point to practically the same age for both of them 
Ber Santestta's Intro. to his Guj. transl. of Vasudevahingi). In this 
Dr. Sandee again reminded of the attempt of the Pavicha Kalpa Churtt 
fe5Sioe an interpretation of the name of Bhadrabéhu I. Since Bhadr 
(Gir had enother name, it suspected the name of Bhadrabihut T as 
well 
34. One of ‘the’ introductory verses to the Allahabad Prajasti of Samudragupts 
shows that “in the ‘of a full assembly in the open Durbar, the king 
see ced his son Samudragupia and overcome with emotion, with, his 
Subeing erect, said, with tears in his eyes, “Thou art worthy, rule this word’. 
Makstake-Gupta Age, pp. 157f— “the emotion of the king so vividly des- 
gale, sats more with, hi absication, an final leave-taking than merely a 
‘announcement of his successor. “ 
“eould it be that it was this Chandragupta IE who turned » Jaina ascetic? 
‘What was the reason for the abdication? 
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it must be noted that in the account of Harishena, the provenance 
‘Ujjain, the seat of the Guptas, and that Bhadrabahu does not go to 
the south in the Purndtavishaya, but goes to the Sindhu land while 
his followers go to the South. It is also interesting to note that ‘even 
in the Digambara Jaina tradition given by Jinasena, author of 
the Adipurdya, we find two Bhadrabahus in the list of earlier monks 
and authors.3° 


We have tried to trace the evolution of the Svetambara and the 
Digambara sects to the period between the first or second and the 
fifth century A.D, As hinted above, the monks started prolonging 
their stay in temples in the cities, in the midst of people, with the 
result that the Chaityavdsa (lit. staying in temples) with all its evil 
consequences, though with greater popular appeal, came into promi- 
nence, Jaina traditions ascribe the rise of the Chaityavisis to 882 
years after Mahavira, that is, to 355 A.D.S° Only about a century 
later we find the Second Valabhi Council and the differentiation of 
the Svetimbara and the Digambara Jaina images must therefore be 
assigned to the period between ¢. 400 and 500 A.D. 


It may be noted here that the whole of the Ankojtaka hoard of 
bronzes belongs to the Chaityavasis, since Dropachirya, a Chait 
visi monk and the maternal uncle of the Chilukyan ruler Bhima I, 
figures in one of the inscriptions, 





. 23, 
85. Keshdya-Pahudam, Vol. 1 (The Dig. Jaina Samgha Granthamals, 1, All India 
Dik Jaina Sargha, Mathura, 1944), Intro, p, 49, gives a table of several Dig, 

ae, iaiitignJinasena, the author of Adliourdna, lived inc; 815-817 ‘AD, 
. Jaina ano Samkshipta Ithésa, by Desai, M.D. (Jaina Sve. Conference, 
Bombay, 1993) p. 137. Also see, Pt. Premi, Jaina ‘Sahitya Aur {chdsa, pe, 





Plate IX 





THE MUSKDEER—MOSCHUS MOSCHIFERUS LINN. 
(Ver: Kastura) 
By V. K, Chari 


‘Though ordinarily included in the deer family—Cervidae—the 
muskdeer possesses certain characters, both external and internal, 
which incline some zoologists to place it in a separate family. Others 
contend that it is the most primitive form of the Cervidae, 





In general appearance the muskdeer can be compared to a large 
stoutly built hare, the hind pair of limbs being longer than the front 
pair, ‘The lateral hoofs are well developed and touch the ground. 
‘The ears are large, The tail is short and beset with glands, ending 
in a tuft of hair in the male. The canines are well developed and 
dagger-like in the male, possibly compensating for the lack of antlers 
normally owned by males in the deer family. ‘The only other member 
in which antlers are absent in the male, is the Chinese River Deer— 
Hydropotes inermis. The general colour is dark brown sometimes 
mottled with white. The fairly long, coarse, thick and brittle hairs, 
pithelike in structure, each hair with a blackish tip and a subter- 
minal white ring followed by grey, form a dense body-covering 
which is well designed to resist the cold in the Himalayas. The 
Indian muskdeer has a distinct summer and winter coat (Pl, IX, 18). 


Dimensions: Height at shoulder 20” 
Head and Body 36” 
Tail without hair 14” to 2” 
Ear 4” 


‘The male has a preputial gland on the abdomen, which secretes the 
musk. Foot-glands, characteristic of the tribe, are wanting in both 
sexes, Other important differences which separate muskdeer from 
the rest of the family are the presence of a gall bladder as in ox 
family (Bovidae) and the brain showing fewer convolutions. 


‘The muskdeer is found in the Himalayas at altitudes between 
8,000 to 12,000 feet, from Gilgit in the west through Central Asia into 
Siberia, 


Muskdeer are solitary and never found in herds. It is only 
during the breeding season that they may be encountered in pairs. 
‘Their food consists chiefly of grass, tender shoots and lichens. Leaves 
and flowers are also said to be eaten. The animal is seen grazing 
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only during the cool hours of the morning and evening and resting 
in shady retreats during the warmer part of the day. 


The longer hind limbs enable the animal to travel swiftly in a 
series of bounds. The strong and well developed lateral hoofs secure 
an excellent grip on the rocky surfaces which form its ordinary . 
habitat, 


No call of this animal has been heard, but it is said to scream 
when captured, 


‘The breeding season is usually in January, and the period of 
gestation is 150—160 days. Normally a single fawn is born, but two 
have been recorded. ‘They are usually spotted with white and grow 
rapidly, having been known to reproduce when a year old. 


‘When the male is three years old, the abdominal gland produces 
during the breeding season, an odorous secretion which is the musk 
of commerce. While fresh it is a viscid brown liquid which solidi. 
fies quickly. After extraction from the dead animal it is tied up in 
the hairy skin covering the gland, which is the “Musk-pod". ach 
Such pod is said to contain about an ounce of musk, 


Musk is largely used in the manufacture of Indian and other 
Perfumery preparations, and is also said to have curative properties 
according to Indian system of medicine, ‘The material commends a 
high value, which leads to the ruthless destruction of muskdeer by 
hunting, snaring, and trapping. If this destruction is not checked, 
it will not be long before this interesting animal becomes 
extinet within Indian limits, Attention of local governments con, 
farmed must be drawn to the necessity of affording it suitable pro. 
tection. 


Tt will not be out of place here to refer to a note on “Musk and 
Muskdeer” published in Nature, Volume 166, p, 262 by Mr, T. H. 
Hawkings where attention is drawn to the speed with which muskdeer 
are being destroyed in China, Manchuria, Korea and other places, He 
Potes that in 1925 the quantity of musk exported from China and 
Eastern Tibet was stated to amount to about 27,000 Chinese ounces 








FEMALE CHAURI-BEARER FROM ANKOTTAKA 
AND THE SCHOOL OF THE ANCIENT WEST. 


By Umakant Premanand Shah 
19 


‘The accompanying Plate X (19a, b) shows the front back view 
of a beautiful bronze figure of a female chamara-dharini from the 
Adkojfaka hoard of Jaina bronzes acquired and presented by the 
writer to the M.S, University of Baroda, The find of this unique 
specimen of bronze (height 8.5 inches) in ancient Lata-desa at once 
shows that the contribution of Central Gujarat to Indian art was 
important and valuable since our specimen, as also some of the 
other specimens from this hoard, could be ranked along with the 
finest bronzes found from other places in India, Hitherto, only the 
bronze image of Brahma from Sindh, assignable to C. sixth century 
AD, claimed to be a good specimen known from Western India. A 
later figure of C, 8th century A.D,, identified as the Jaina Saras 
from Vasantagadh near Sirohi and published by the present writer, 
attracted little attention, It is a very beautiful example of the 
bronze of the post-Gupta period (PI. XI, 20), and may possibly be 
‘assigned to the School of the Ancient West started by Sirigadeva in 
Marudeéa in the seventh century A.D. as referred by Taranatha, 
Still earlier examples of this art have been found in Vasantagadh, 
consisting of two big bronzes of standing Tirthahkaras cast by the 
architect Sivaniga and installed in Samvat 744 (686 A.D.), accord- 
ing to the inscription on the pedestal of one of them. ‘The crown of 
Sarasvati is very elaborate with a disc on the top and the makara 
head on either end. ‘Two leaves hanging on each side of the erown 
may also be noted. The oval halo with a dotted rim reminds us of 
similar halos from Northern India, ‘The broad forehead, the straight 
long nose, small thick lips, elongated eyes and the plump face with 
‘a tendency of the cheek-bones which became squarish in later 
miniatures from Western India, may be noted. The goddess wears 
two necklaces an ckavali with a small pendant in the centre, and the 
other an urah-siitra, which is longer and passes in a sweeping curve 
through fully developed breasts. Especially noteworthy is the 
design on the lower garment and also the mode of wearing the long 
scarf passing across the shoulders and reaching the ankles in two 
wavy lines. In the treatment of these features the artist has shown 
an advanced sense of composition and effect. The goddess holds the 














T. Teonography of the Jaina Goddess Sarasvati, Journal of the University of 
Bombay, September, 1941, fg. 2 p. 198. 
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Jotus in her right hand held aloft, while the left hanging loose carries 
the book. She stands on the full lotus with a mayigala-kalasa or Full 
‘Vase (symbol of amrita or ambrosia) placed on either side. The 
eyes of the goddess are inlaid with silver. The local worshippers 
have marred the beauty of the face with thickening the lines of the 
eye-brows. 


Now turning to the chamaradhdrini, the modelling is of a much 
superior order than that of the Sarasvati image; the ornamentation 
has increased. Unfortunately, the nose has been rubbed off and 
deformed by the illiterate persons who first obtained it in search of 
gold. She stands in a graceful tribhariga pose on a big lotus pedestal 
with the lotus vessel carved in its minutest detail. ‘The hair is tied 
into a big bun decorated with beautiful roses placed at 
the back. The front of the big bun is adorned with the 
chadamani ornament made of three gold leaves inset with jewels. 
The armlet is of the same design, ‘The hands are adorned with two 
cireular bracelets. A gold necklace, with pendants inlaid with jewels, 
adorns the neck. A long necklace (urah-siitra) passes in a curve 
through well developed breasts and hangs on ong side. The slim 
waist, the graceful limbs visible from the transparent lower garment, 
the right hand holding the long end of the scarf, and the whole figure 
full of life and movement standing at ease on the pedestal, un- 
mistakably show the hand of a master artist. 


The figure has a broad forehead, long straight nose and small 
lips, the lower one being slightly thicker and protruding. The face 
is slightly more squarish than in the figure of Sarasvati noted above. 


Her waist is adorned with a beautiful zone (kanchi-mekhala,) 
while the garment at the waist is doubly secured with another lower 
girdle from which hangs an uru-jélaka or an ornament made of the 
strands of beads or pearls, with an ornamental hanging in the centre. 
This girdle successfully relieves the monotony of the plain lower 
garment and balances the graceful poise of the body. 


Stylistically, the figure has nothing to do with sculptures from 
the South, but is allied to Northern Indian tradition and, therefore, 
could be assigned to Gurjara-Pratihara period, probably dating from 
the time of Nagabhata I. 


The legend of the Western School originating in the post-Gupta 
period and being the predecessor of the mediaeval School of Western 
Indian Painting and Sculpture can be supported now with tangible 
evidences, The existence of this School as pointed by Taranatha 
is further supported by a group of bronzes from Vasantagadh and 





Fig. 19-0, A bronze figure of a fly-whisk bearer. 
‘Akoti, Baroda, 8th century AD, 


Plate XI 





Fig, 20, Bronze figure of Sarasvati 
Mirwar. 7th century AD. 





Fig, 21. Bronze figure of Rishabhanatha. 
‘Akoti, Baroda, 7th century AD. 





Fig. 22. Bronze figure of the 
attendant of Yakshi Ambiki. 


‘Akoté, Baroda, 7th-8th century 
‘AD. 
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a few sculptures from Gujarat. ‘The discovery of a big hoard of 
bronzes from Akofa or ancient Ankottaka near Baroda has. finally 
removed all doubts regarding the existence of this School founded 
by Sarigadeva, a great artist from Marwar, which probably flourish- 
ed in the time of the Gurjara Pratiharas of Bhillamala and also in 
the time of the Maitrakas of Valabhi. 





In support of the above contention we reproduce here an 
enlargement of the bust of a beautiful metal image of Rishabhanatha 
(PL. XII, 21), installed by Jinabhadra Vachanacharya of Nirvyiti 
Kala whom the present writer has reasons to identify as Jinabhadra 
Gani Kshamaéramana, author of the Viseshdvsyaka-mahabhaghya and 
Viseshanavati who flourished between C. 550-620 A.D. The bronze 
in question could be assigned to this period on the strength of an 
inscription at the back whose letters bear resemblance to the letters 
of the 7th century Maitraka and Valabhi grants. 





‘The bust shows elongated eyes, and the tendency of the face is 
towards squarishness, which are distinguishing features of later 
Western Indian miniatures. The bust is besides a beautiful example 
of bronze-casting, earlier than the metal images of the Eastern School 
discovered from NilandA and Kurkihdra, and stylistically different 
from the Gupta bronzes. It is one of the best examples of the art 
of the Ancient West, which can further be illustrated by the figure 
of the attendant Yakshini Ambika (Pl, XII, 22) accompanying the 
figure of Rishabhinatha noted’ above, 


Yet another example of the art of the Ancient West is obtained 
from a beautiful Tri-Tirthika bronze of Parivandtha (Pl, XIII, 23) 
with an attendant Yaksha and Ambika, obtained from the Ankottaka 
hoard. It has an inscription on the back in the characters of C. 650 
AD. The figure was installed by a female ascetic who was a disciple 
of Siddha Mahattara of Nagendra Kila. The motif on the oblong 
halos of the two standing Tirthaikaras can now be taken as a pecu- 
liarity of the art of the Gurjara Pratiharas. Possibly it was meant 
to depict flamboyance of the prabhdmandala, The silver inlaid design 
on the cushion suggests needle-work. ‘The patterns on the lower 
garments suggest tye-dyed (bandhani) work of Indian textiles. Seen 
from one side, the Yaksha figure would show the origin of the facial 
type of later Western Indian miniatures. Caps on the heads of the 
eight plants on the pedestal are noteworthy as they suggest the 
influence and existence of foreign tribes in Western India, from 
beyond the North Western frontiers of India. 


Incidentally, it may be mentioned here that the Yaksha figure 
which holds a citron and the money-bag in his two hands, who icono- 
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graphically resembles Jambhala of Buddhist pantheon and Kubera 
of the Brahmanical pantheon, erroneously identified as Indra in the 
Jaina caves at Ellora and whose original name in Jainism was 
unknown hitherto, is really Sarvanubhiti Yaksha daily remembered 
even to-day by a pious Jaina in reciting the hymn known as the 
Sndtasya-Stuti:-— 


Frereedtateorafireage arora | 
REWER TATA Gea TART 
arent feertri faaef ant are: sre | 
aacsatqafationy ar wat atari fate 1 


Another peculiarity of the earlier bronzes of about the seventh 
and the eighth centuries from Vasantagadh, which seems to be typi- 
cul of the earlier phase of the art tradition of Marudesa and of the 
Gurjara-Pratihara culture, is given here. The accompanying repro- 
duction of a big bronze (h. 16” 15.2” width at base) of Parévanatha 
sitting in centre with Rishabhanatha standing on the right and Maha- 
Vira on the left, along with a standing four-armed figure on either 
side, proves our point. Yaksha Sarvanubhdti on elephant on the 
right and the Ambika riding the lion seated on the left deserve our 
notice (Pl, XIM, Fig. 24). The bronze, originally from Vasantagadh, 
is now fixed into the wall of a Jaina shrine in Pindwada which houses 
all brones from Vasantagadh, Inscription, if any on the back, cannot. 
be seen, But the bronze is a typical example of the art of the Gur- 
Jara-Pratihiras. ‘The peculiar folds of the dhotis of the two standing 
‘Tirthahkaras may be noted, Similar folds are seen on a number of 
specimens from this side including the two standing bronze figures 
of Tirthaiikaras cast by Sivanaga dated Samvat 744, that is 686 A.D., 
referred to above. From a study of other bronzes from Aikottaka 
ete,, the present writer is inclined to assign this figure to C, 700-25 
AD? 








% Mr. U. P. Shah's article raises some very interesting points regarding the 
history of Western Indian School and is relation to. Serafgadharee Sorel ot 
Hip flo st rlerre by Taringa, ‘i would be incestng to soon 
theory ‘etal ublishes his monograph’ on ‘Kalco 
bronzes Editor ‘ " gee 





REPORT OF THE PRINCE OF WALES MUSEUM OF 
WESTERN INDIA FOR THE YEAR 1950-51 


” General 
‘The popularity of the Museum increased during the year. The 
average attendance of daily visitors rose from 3,334 as against last 
year to over 4,000 during the year. 





Mr, J. F. Jacobs, Secretary to the Board of Trustees, 
retired from the Museum after a long and meritorious ser- 
vice extending over 30 years. On his retirement the Trustees, in 
order to co-ordinate the administrative of the Museum for introduc- 
ing both efficiency and economy, combined the post of Secretary and 
the Curator of the Art Section, and appointed Dr. Moti Chandra as 
Director of the Museum. Some reorganisation and rearrangement 
in the staff of the subordinate cadre were also introduced for the 
above purpose. 


‘The construction of the Jehangir Art Gallery has made much 
headway, and it is hoped that the Art Gallery will begin to function 
in the coming year. 


‘The financial position, looking at the increased cost of mainte- 
nance and establishment prevailing, was not satisfactory. An appeal to 
the Bombay Municipality to give increased grant to the Museum was 
made, and we are happy to report that the Corporation has generous- 
ly agreed to raise their annual grant to the Museum from Rs. 25,000/- 
to Rs, 50,000/- from the year 1951-52, which, together with the in- 
creased income derived from admission fees now charged to visitors 
‘on two days a week, will go a long a way to ease the financial difficul- 
ties of the Museum. 


During the year a revised edition of the Handbook to the Pre- 
historic Gallery was published. Popular organised lectures in 
Nature Study to school teachers and students were continued, 


Suitable additions have been made to the collections in the 
Museum, and the usual activities and co-operation with other 
‘Museums and the general public were continued. To give wider 
publicity to the Museum and its collections, permission to shoot 
documentary films of the Museum collections, and to reproduce 
‘exhibits in publications was given. Radio talks and lectures were 
given by the Museum staff, who also contributed articles on Museum 
subjects to periodicals and journals. 


8 
ART SECTION 


Labels, 


‘The work of labelling the exhibits was continued. Bilingual 
labels in Hindi and English attract a greater number of visitors than 
before when specific labels in English only were used, Generic 
labels in Hindi and English for each class of exhibits have also heen 
introduced. A large number of visitors take advantage of such labels 
which contain historical and technical information which could be 
easily understood by an average visitor. 





Guide-Lecturer 


The importance of a guide-lecturer for the Museum was felt for 
# long time, but inadequate finances stood in the way of his appoint. 
ment. Mr. V. K. Bhatt, has however, offered his free services as a 
Buide-lecturer, and he has been taking round parties of visitors to the 
painting and sculpture Galleries on Tuesdays and ‘Thursday. ‘The 
Museum hopes to extend this service in near future. 


Weeding out of the Exhibits 


The Trustees with a view to weed out the exhibits not required 
by the Section appointed a Sub-Committee. The report of this Sub- 
Committee has been approved by the Trustees and the donors of the 
weeded out exhibits have been approached to take them back. When 
this is done the galleries which have hitherto remained closed will 
be opened to visitors, 


Publicity 

A large number of research workers and journalists took 
advantage of our collections, ‘The Films Division of the Ministry 
of Information and Broadeasting have been taking advantage of out 
collections in connection with the preparation of their documentaries, 
The All India Radio, Bombay, has also been giving publicity tour 
collections from time to time. 


Publications 


Owing to the paucity of funds no fresh publication could be 
taken in hand. The Trustees have, however, decided to publish the 
Prince of Wales Museum Bulletin in order to give due publicity to 
Museum collections and research work of the members of its staff. 
They have also decided to publish folios of important paintings and 
sculptures. It is hoped that these publications will be out by the 
beginning of 1952, 
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Research Work 
‘The Curator continued his researches in the field of cultural and 
art history of India, His book ‘Technique of Mughal Painting’ was 
recently published by the U.P. Historical Society, Lucknow. The 
Bharati Bhandar, Allahabad, has published his book ‘Prachina 
- Bharatiya-Vesha-Bhusha’ (History of Indian Costume) in Hindi, He 
hopes to publish its English edition soon. 





Educational activities 

‘The number of students visiting the Section is increasing every 
year; with the appointment of a guide-lecturer it is hoped their visit 
to the Museum will be made more profitable than before. 


‘As the Museum is the only centre in Bombay where expert opi- 
nion about different kinds of art objects could be obtained, we have 
made it a point to help the connoisseurs of art. Foreign visitors have 
readily taken the advantage of free advice and this has in many 
cases prevented them from acquiring spurious objects. 


Fresh Acquisitions 

(1) Three leaves from an unknown illustrated manuscript were 
acquired, ‘They are painted on both sides. Judging from the style 
of the miniatures it is possible to say that these were probably paint- 
ed in the second decade of the 17th century and are the works of 
Ustad Salivahana, a well-known artist of Jahangir period, 


‘The folio 50.1 depicts ‘King and his Courtiers’ on one side and a 
‘Battle Scene’ on the other; folio 50.2 depicts ‘Jungle Scenes’ on both 
sides and folio 50.3 depicts ‘Bidding Farewell’ on one side and ‘A 
Procession’ on the other. 


(2) No, 50.4: ‘Amorous Dalliance', South Rajasthani School 
(probably Udaipur); Middle of the 17th century. 


(3) Two leaves, probably from the illustrated manuscript of 
Hatim Tai, The miniatures are of the early 18th century workman- 
ship. 


No, 51.1 depicts ‘A man on tree surrounded with Animals;’ and 
No, 51.2—‘A Witch and a Prince.’ 


(4) Two scenes from some folk legend of Kulu, probably of 
the late 18th century workmanship. 


No. 51.3: On the right depicts a winged horse with human head 
and three angels in the sky. On the left there is a bull with a rock 
resting on its horns, holding a scorpion by its tail. 
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No. 51.4: On the right a pink hill with water reservoir and a 
Jarge number of crows, On the left a large number of nagins 
devouring scorpions, 

(5) No, 51.5: A late 18th century Pahari (Kangra) painting 
depicting *Yasoda holding the finger of the boy Krishna.’ 4 

(6) Two Pahari (Basholi?) paintings datable to cirea 1775 
AD. No. 51.6, depicting, ‘Proshitpatika Nayika’ and No, 51,7—‘Lady 
lying on a bed—Ragini subject.’ 

(6) No. 51.8 is a beautiful kimkhab piece of Aurangabad work- 
manship, datable to the late 18th century; gold and purple ground; 
floral diaper in green, gold and purple. 





ARCHAEOLOGICAL SECTION 
Acquisition 


During the year under Report 287 coins were added to the Coin 
Cabinet, 4 gold, 21 silver and 262 copper. Of the gold coins, 2 were 
presented by the Madhya Pradesh Government. The coins were 
found at Kalamb, Yeotmal District. One of them is the issue of 
Mahideva and the other of Ramachandra, The other two gold coins 
are the Rama Tajikis. They were purchased from a dealer, Sri S, M. 
Contractor, of Bombay. As many as 20 silver coins were presented 
by the Uttara Pradesh Government, They comprise 19 Mughal and 
1 Khilji, Of the 19 Mughal coins, as many as 11 coins belong to 
Akbar, 1 to Jehangir, 3 to Muhammad Shah, 1 to Alamgir I and 3 
to Shah Alam II, The issues of Akbar and Jehangir came from the 
Kanpur Treasury. One of the coins of Muhammad Shah and three 
coins of Shah Alam II were found in the Jhansi District, while the 
coin of Alamgir II and two coins of Muhammad Shah in the Nainital 
District. The Khilji coin belongs to Muhammad II. The 21st silver 
coin, also acquired by way of presentation, is an issue of the Indo- 
Parthian king Azes Il. The copper coins, which number as many 
‘a8 262, were presented by the Treasury Officer of Palanpur (Bom- 
bay), They are very much corroded and as such they cannot be 
assigned. 


Plaster cast of the unique Saiva sculpture from Parel was pre- 
pared and erected on a masonry bench near the entrance to the 
Gallery of Sculptures on the Ground Floor. The sculpture was dis- 
covered in 1931 in the course of building a road from the Village 
of Parel to Sewri, in the vicinity of Bombay. But it could not be 
acquired for the Museum as public opinion was in favour of installing 
the sculpture in a temple at the site of its discovery. ‘The block of 
stone containing the sculpture is a kind of white granite and is 134 
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feet high. It is elliptic in shape and the whole of the available space 
is carved, The sculpture, which is to be read from bottom to top, 
‘seems to be a combination of the Pafichamirti and Mahesvara aspects 
of Siva, as pointed out by A. Zieseniss in the Annual Bibliography 
of Indian Archaeology for the year 1931. The three figures of the main 
+ group represent Siva as Vishnu in his sittvika aspect, Brahma in his 
rajasa, and Kalarudra in his tamasa aspect, stress being laid on the 
MaheSvara aspect of Siva by means of the general resemblance of 
the figures to each other. The four secondary figures represent the 
four secondary manifestations of Siva Pafchamirti: Sadyojata, 
‘Vamadeva, Tatpurusha and Aghora, the central figure being Isana. 
‘At the bottom are musicians, ganas, of which only two are more or 
less complete, whereas of the others only faint outlines have been 
traced. On account of its less ornate style the sculpture, though 
belonging to the same school of art, may be placed earlier, in the 
sixth and seventh century, than the sculptures of Elephanta which 
are usually ascribed to the period between the seventh and eighth 
century. 


Numismatics 


‘The work of preparing classified lists of the Museum Coin col- 
lection, to be made available to other museums and numismatists, 
was undertaken, For speedy work, the coin collection was divided 
into four groups; (1) Coins of the Ancient period, (2) Coins of the 
Sultans of Delhi and their contemporary dynasties. (3) Coins of the 
Mughal and post-Mughal periods and (4) Foreign coins. During the 
year classified lists of the exhibited and duplicate coins of the 
Ancient period and of Foreign coins were completed. ‘The exhibited 
coins number 4227, the duplicate coins 2224, and the Foreign coins 
1610, Besides the classified lists of Ancient Indian and Foreign coins, 
preparation of the classified lists of the coins of the Sultans of Delhi 
and their contemporary dynasties was undertaken. ‘The work is in 
progress. 


Educational and Research Activities 


‘The Curator gave four Radio talks on (1) The evolution of Hindi 
Literature (in Hindi), (2) The Mughal and Kangra schools of Indian 
paintings (in Gujarati), (3) Influence of Indian culture on Burma in 
a series of talks on Indian influence on the countries of South-East 
‘Asia (in Hindi) and (4) Education through Museum in the Home 
Front Series (in Gujarati). The Curator also took part in the Brain 
‘Trust programme in Hindi (Buddhi Vikasa Mandal) at the Bombay 
Station of the All India Radio when he enlightened listeners on some 
points of Archaeological and cultural interest. 
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‘The second edition of the Handbook to the Prehistoric Gallery 
by the Assistant Curator was printed. It was revised and largely 
rew itten. He also published one article on ‘The story of agri- 
culture from stone’ in the weekly issue of the Bombay Chronicle 
dated the 2nd July 1950 and another on ‘The Copper Plates of Dadda 
IP in Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XVII. 


‘The Gallery Assistant undertook to write ‘Bibliography of 
Indian Coins, Part Il (Muhammadan and later series)’, to be publi- 
shed by the Numismatic Society of India. ‘The work is now ready 
for the Press. He also contributed a note on ‘The Hapur mint of 
Jehangir’ to the Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, 


Prof, V, V. Mirashi was supplied with photograph and plaster 
cast of the seal, which is not well-preserved, of the Navasari copper- 
plate grant of the Gujarat Chalukya prince Pulakesiraja for repro- 
duction in his forthcoming volume of the Inscriptions of the Kala- 
churi era to be published by the Archaeological Department of the 
Government of India. It is interesting to note that Prof, Mirashi 
hhas for the first time read the legend on the seal, 





Museum Training 

Sri Annegiri, Assistant Director of Kannada Research Institute, 
Dharwar, Sri Dharam Singh, Gallery Assistant of the Museum at 
Hyderabad, and Sri B, M. Mankad, Assistant Curator, Baroda 
Museum and Picture Gallery, were given practical training in 
Museum method in the Archaeological Section for about a month, 


Tour 


‘The Curator went on tour to Ladol to select Jain sculptures out 
of those collected and preserved as Treasure Trove by the Mamlatdar. 
He also visited Patan and Siddhapur in search of sculptures and 
other antiquities from the historical monuments there. 


Library 


As it is proposed to have one Library for the whole Museum, 
the work of checking the books and journals of the Section Library 
and preparing Card Index was undertaken, 


Cleaning And Preservation 


‘The work of cleaning and preservation of antiquities was at- 
tended to by the Chemical Assistant, He cleaned and treated 39 
lead, 347 copper, 17 billon and 5 silver coins; 60 minor antiquities, 
mostly copper, discovered during the recent excavations at Nasik 
conducted by Dr. H. D, Sankalia of the Deccan College Post-Graduate 
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Research Institute; swords and daggers belonging to the Anthropolo- 
gical Society of Bombay; enamelled tiles and 30 wooden sculptures 
belonging to the Section. 


NATURAL HISTORY SECTION 


‘Sub-Committee of Trustees in charge of the Natural History Section 


Members of the Sub-Committee of Trustees in charge of admini- 
stration of the Section were:— 
Dewan Bahadur K, M. Jhaveri, M.A., LL.B., 
Dr. S. B, Setna, Ph. 
Mr. Humayun Abdulali, 





Finance:—The funds for maintenance and operation of the 
Natural History Section were provided from a grant of 
Rs, 45,773-8-8 received from the Government of Bombay Rs. 26,250/- 
(Rs. 30,000/- less 12}%) as the basic grant, Rs, 7,319-6-8 as Dearness 
‘Allowance, Rs. 437-8-0 for Washing and House Allowances to inferior 
servants and Rs, 11,766-10-0 for Spirit Duty, with the Bombay 
Natural History Society making the additional contribution required 
under terms of the agreement. 


Research collections:—The work of the staff was directed mainly 
‘on the conservation and proper classification and cataloguing of the 
existing collections. 
Vertebrates 
Mammals:—Of the 25 specimens added to the collections 
mention may be made of the following: 
1. The Common Yellow Bat—Scotophilus kuhtii 
Leach. 
2, ‘The Tree Shrew—Anathana pallida (Waterhouse). 
3, The Ruddy Mongoose—Herpestes smithi Gray. 


(1, 2 and 3—) 
(Loe. Chikalda: Donor: Mr, Salim Ali). 


Birds:—184 birds were added to the collection of which the 
following deserve mention: 


1. Red-legged Faleon—Erythropus amurensis Radde-Loc. Ambar- 
nath near Kalyan, Bombay, Donor: Mr. Salim Ali. 
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2, Kentish Plover—Leucopolius alexandrinus (Linn.) 
Loc. Karwar seashore, 

3. Malherbe’s Golden-backed Woodpecker ~Chrysocolaptes gut- 
tacristatus (Tickell)—Loc. Near Kasa, Dhanu Taluka, Thana 
District. 4 

4. Southern Green Pigeon—Crocopus phcenicopterus chlorigaster 
(Blyth)—Loc, Near Bhor State, Poona District, 


(2, 3, and 4—) 
(Donor: Mr, Humayun Abdulali, H.) 
5, Black-eared Kite—Milvus migrans lineatus (Gray)—Loe. 
Lonavala: Donor; Br. Novarro, © 


6, Black Partridge (An albino)—Francolinus francolinus (Linn.) 
Loc. Kutch: Donor: Mr, Sarosh Naoroji, 


‘The cataloguing of the entire collection of birds was concluded 
in the course of the year and card indexing is to be started. 


Reptiles & Amphibians; 2 lizards were added to the collection 
one of which, the Flying Lizard—Draco dussumieri Dum, & 
Bibr. donated by Mr. R. C. Morris, may be mentioned. 


40 snakes were added to the collection, 


2 Frogs—Rana rufescens (Jerdon) and Rhacophorus maculatus 
(Gray) donated by Mr, Humayun Abdulali were the additions 
to the Amphibian collection, 


Fish:—23 fish formed additions to the collections. 


Invertebrate Section 


Insecta:—27 Moths donated by Miss N, D. Nazir of Khandala 
were added to the collection. 


Public Galleries 


Mammal Gallery:—Minor renovations were done to the existing 
exhibits and habitat groups, 


A case showing the geographical distribution and racial varia- 
tions in the Indian Giant Squirrels—Ratufa—was prepared for exhi- 
bition, with a map of India in the background indicating in colours 
the different Forest types as classified by H. G. Champion, 


Bird Gallery:—Renovations to the habitat groups and replace- 
ments of the worn out exhibits in the classification series were 
carried out. 
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‘The following additions were made during the year under 
review: 

1, Pochard or Dun-bird—Nyroca jerina ferina (Linn.) 

2, Wigeon—Anas penelope Linn. 

3. Whimbrel—Numenius phaeopus (Linn.) 

4, Little Stint—Erotia minuta (Leister.) 

5. Magpie-robin—Copsychus saularis (Linn.) 

6, Black Drongo—Dicrurus macrocercus Vieillot. 

7. Blue Jay—Coracias benghalensis (Linn.) 

8, Pintail—Anas acuta Linn, 

9, Small Minivet—Pericrocotus peregrinus (Linn.) 


10, Northern Golden-backed Wood-pecker—Brachypternus b. 
benghalensis (Linn.) 


‘The following birds were mounted and fitted in a portable case 
for circulation among schools in connection with Nature Education 
Scheme : 
1, White-breasted Kingfisher—Haleyon smyrnensis (Linn.) 
Common Kingfisher—Alcedo atthis (Linn.) 
Red-vented Bulbul—Molapastes cafer (Linn.) 
Red-whiskered Bulbul—Otocompsa jocosa (Linn.) 
Little Stint—Erolia minuta (Leister) 
‘Tree Pie—Dendrocitta vagabunda Latham 
‘The Black Drongo—Dicrurus macrocercus Vieillot 
‘The Common Bee-eater—Merops orientalis Latham 
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Reptiles, Amphibians & Fish Gallery:—While no additions were 
made in the year under report, all the existing exhibits and groups 
‘were carefully renovated with the help of colour sketches preserved 
for this purpose. 


Invertebrate Gallery:—The work in connection with this Gallery 
is progressing rather slowly. The Reptile and Insect and other 
collections are stored in the proposed gallery and this hampers work 
to a large extent. Additional accommodation to house all the 
existing reference collections, seems a primary necessity if the 
invertebrate gallery is to be opened to the public. 


Expeditions and Ezplorations:—A collecting expedition was 
undertaken by Mr, Salim Ali with two Museum assistants, during 
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January-February 1951, to Chikalda (Madhya Pradesh) for about 
three weeks, 6 mammals and 104 birds were collected and added to 
the existing research collections. 


Assistance to Public institutions & to other individuals:— 
Guided tours were arranged for parties of students from various 
schools, colleges and universities, and facilities were afforded to 
those interested in research work in the different groups of natural 
history. Instruction in methods of preserving Natural History 
specimens, was imparted to several in person or by correspondence. 





Various specimens sent in for identification and report were at- 
tended to. 


Nature Education Scheme:—Recognising the increasing popula- 
rity and usefulness of this scheme the Government of Bombay ex- 
tended the grant for a further period of two years, Fifteen hundred 
teachers, and 5,000 pupils have taken advantage of the regular 
lectures and guided tours and of the temporary exhibitions, film- 
shows, excursions, ete, organised from time to time. It is hoped that 
the Government of Bombay will make organised nature education a 
permanent feature of the Natural History Section, 


Publications; Mr. V. K. Chari published the following Miscella- 
neous notes in the Journal of Bombay Natural History Society: 


1, “Breeding Habits of Thais bufo (Lamarck)” Volume 49, pp. 
317, 


2, “Occurrence of the Fish Danio aequipinnatus (McClelland) 
in Nela Bilam" an underground cavern in Kurnool district 
South India, Volume 49, pp. 565. 


Staff:—The Assistant Curator Mr. V. K. Chari continues to hold 
charge of the Section. Mr, A Fernandes resigned his post of junior 
assistant, grade II in the Bird Department on 1-1-1951 and left for 
South Africa. Mr, Cyril Daniel, M. Sc. was appointed as senior 
assistant on 1-11-1950. 





General:—The Section continues to be popular attracting large 
number of visitors but lack of accommodation for the ever growing 
reference collections acts as a check on all progress. A workroom- 
cum-laboratory and an office for the staff are essential. A separate 
Jecture-hall would add to the effective functioning of the Nature 
Education Scheme operating at the Museum and also permit other 
activities for publie education, 
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APPENDIX ‘A? 
A list of coins acquired during 1950-51. 









Name of Dynasty 





Indo-Parthian. 
‘Yadavas 
Ram Tanki —... 
Palanpur State 


ijt. 
Mugla | 








APPENDIX “B" 
List of books acquired during the year 1950—81. 
Purchased. 

ARCHAEOLOGY 

Hindu Civilization, by R. K. Mookeri. 

Somanatha ‘Temple, Bd by VN. More 

Life in Ancient India, by Adolf Kaegi. 

Prehistoric India, by Stuart Piggott. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 Early Man, Dina Dobson, 

6 Excavations at the Njoro River Cave, by M. D. and L. S, Leakey. 
T 

a0 











‘The Dance of Shiva, by G. Coomaraswami. 
‘Two Lamaistic Pantheons, Vols. I—I1. 
10—11 Memoirs of the Colombo Museum, Series A. No. 1, by A. K. 
‘Coomaraswamy ; Series A, No. 4, Volume I, by W. A. De Silva, 





EPIGRAPHY 
12 Inscriptions Sud-Arabes (in French). Extrait du Museon, by: 
B, Ryckmans. 
GUIDES. 
18 Chitramaya Achalgadh (in Gujerati), 
14 The Chenna Kesava Temple at Belur, 
15 About India. 


16 Colombo Museum—Set of 59 pictures. 


4018 


M45 


“9 


055 


5064 


65—07 


68—70 


no 
7375 
7647 


78 


58 


HISTORY, 


Mankind—Wither Bound? by M,N, Dhalla. 
Harshacharita, Pirvardha, Tr. by Suryanarayan Chaudhari. 
Mahakshatrapa Raja Rudradama, by Vijayendrasuri. 
Map of India showing Architectural and Seulptural Monuments, 
The sl Year. 

uur Flag. 
Teould not save Bapu, by J. C, Jain, 
Upanishads in Story and Dialogue, by R. R. Diwakar, 
India and China, by 5. Radhakrishnan. 
Kalki or the future of Civilization, by S. Radhakrishnan. 
‘Our Heritage and its significance, by S. R. Sharma, 
Phases of Religion and Culture, by C. 
Modern Indian Culture, by D.P. Muker 
Min Kan, by Rev. M. Heras, 8, J. 
Tales and Teachings of Hinduism, by D. S. Sarma, 
Brotherhood of Religions, by Sophia Wadia, 
Great Indians, by S, Radhakrishnan. 
History of Religions, by E, W. Hopkins, 


JOURNALS 


Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XXV, No. 4, December 1949 : 
Vol. XXVI, No. 1, March'1950; Vol. XXVI, No. 2, June 1950 ; 
Vol SVE, No.3, September 1950; Vol. XXVI, No. 4 Decomber 
1950. 

Journal of the Ganganath Jha Research Institute, Vol. VI, pt. 8, 
May 1949 ; Vol. VI, Pt. 4, August 1949 ; Vol. VIT, Pt, 1, November 
1949; Vol. VIL, Pis, 

Nagaripracharini ‘Patrika, Samvat 2006, Part I; Samvat 2007, 

farts 1-2. 

Journal of the Gujerat Research Society, Vol. XI, No. 1, January 
1049 ; Vol, XII, No. 8, July 1950 ; Vol. XII, No. 4, October 1950. 

‘The Poona Orientalist, Vol. XI, Nos. 1 and %, January and April 
1948. 

‘Museum, Quarterly Review, Vol. No. 1-2, July 1048 ; Vol. Nos. 8-4, 
December 1948 ; Vol. II, No. 1/1949; Vol. If, No. 2/1949; Vol. II, 
No. 8/1949; Vol. II, No. 4/1949. 

Antiquity, No. 78, March 1945; No. 74, Jun 1945; No. 75, 
September 1945; No. 76, December 1045; No. 80, December 
1946 ; No. 81, March 1947 ; No. 8%, June 1947 ; No. 88, September 
1947 ; No. 84, December 1947 ; No, 85, March 1948. 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. XXX, 
Pts, LUI (2 copies) ; Vol. XXX, Pts, TI-IV. 

‘The Indian rASouvan Vol. II, No. 1, January 1948; Vol. I, 
Nos. 2-4, April-July 1948 ; Vol. IIT, Nos. 1-4, January-December 
1949. 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol, XXXIX, No. 3, 
Jan. 1949 ; Vol. XXXIX, No. 4, April 1949. 

Art and Letters, Vol. XXIV, No, 1; Vol. XXIV, No. 2; Vol. A 
No. 1. 

Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Vol. XI, Pt. II, 
December 1949 ; Vol. XII, Pt. I, June 1950, 

Journal of Indian Museums, Vol. VI, 1950. 

Sanshodhak, Quarterly (Marathi), Yr. 18th, Nos. 8 and 4, September 

and December 1949, 












































al 
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-88 
85 
86 


88 
39-90 
o 


on 
95—97 


12 
18 


cd 


15 
16 


50 


LITERATURE. 


Gautama. the Buddha, by S. Radhakrishnan, 

Jain Miniature Paintings from Western India, by Dr. Moti Chandra. 

A History of the Canonical Literature of the Jains, by H. R. 
Kapadia, 

Buddhist India, by 'T. W. Rhys. Davids. 

Historical Grammar of Apabbramsa, by G. V. Tagare, 

‘Historical Grammar of Inseriptional Prakrits, by M, A. Mehendale, 

A Dictionary of Wisdom, by B. N. Motivala. 

Pahlavi—Pazend—English glossary and English—Pablavi Pazend 
glossary, by S. D, Bharucha. 

‘Lessons in Avesta, Part II, by S. D. Bharucha. 

Lessons in Pablavi-Pazend, Part C; Part I, by S. D. Bharu 

YVastuvidys Savyakhyd (Sanskrit). 

‘The Consolidated English Indian Dictionary, by Dr. Raghu Vira. 

New Light on the Gathas of Holy Zorathashtra, by A. F. Khabardar, 

‘The Vedanta Philosophy, by Max Muller. 

‘The Mahabharata, Santiparvan, Fase, 19, Ed. by S. K. Belvalkar ; 

Karnaparvan, Fase, 20, Ed. by P. L, Vaidya; Santiparvan, Fase, 
21, Kd. by Bolvalkear 




















Srimadbhagavatgita, by Pt. Prabhudattaji Shastri. 


(ii) Presented. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 


Administration Report of the Archaelological Dopart- 

‘walior State, for Samvat 1998-2002. 

Report on the Coins for 1946 to 1949 of Government 

of Madhya Pradesh. 

Report on the working of the Government Muscum, Bangalore, 
for the year ending 80th Juno 1948, 

Administration Roport of the Government Muscum, Madras, 
Pudukkottai Museum and the Connemara Publie Library, 
Madras, 1948—49 ; 1949—50. 

Annual Report—Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society for 1949, 

‘Administration Report of the Sri Chitralayam for 1124 M. 

‘Annual Report—Provincial Musoum, Lucknow, for March 31, 
1048. 

Eleventh All India Oriental Conference, Hyderabad Session, 1941. 

‘Administration Report of the Museums, Zoos and Government 
Gardens for 1124 M. E, 

‘A Report on the working of the Stato Museum, Pudukkottai for 
Fasli 1856 (July 1, 1946 to Juno 80, 1947). 












GUIDES. 

‘A Handbook to the Indian Prehistoric Antiquities, by 
Chakravarti. 

‘The State Museum, Pudukkottai. 





HISTORY. 

‘The Second Afghan War, 1875—80, 

Everyday Life in Ancient India, by Sengupta. 

Bulletin of the Decean College Research Institute, Vol. IX, Nos. 
and 4. 


. Cordew. 





a0 


17—19 Antiquity, No. 86, June 1948; No. 87, September 1948 ; No. 88, 
December, 1948. 

20-22 Journal of the University of Bombay, Vol. XVIII (N. S.), Pt. 4 
‘January 1950; Vol. XIX (N. S.), Pt. 1, July 1950; Vol. XIX 
(N.S.), Pt. 2, September 1950, 

28 Ancient India, No. 5, January 1949. 

24 — Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1989—40. : 

25—29 Epigra shia Indica, Vol. XXVIT, Pt, If, April 1947; Vol. XXVIT 

IIL, uly 1947; Vol. XXVIL, Pi, IV, October 1947; Vol. 

XXVIT, Pt. V, January 1948; Vol. XXVIT, Pt. VI, April 1948. 














80 / Balletino€ the "Baroda ‘Mureum and Pietro: Gallery, Vol. V; 
Pt, LIT, 

aL Teom News, June 1950, Vol. 8, No. 8 (in French). 

32 Bulletin of the Raffles Museum, S. B. No. 4, December 1949, 
LITERATURE. 

3 The Origin of the Buddha Image, by 8. N, Chuakravarti 

B4 Use of Beeswax for Museum Exhibits, by V. M. Norman. 
NUMISMATICS. 

85 Bibliography of Indian Coins, Part I, Compiled by C. R. Singhal 


and Ed, by Dr. G. S. Altekar, 





APPENDIX “(" 
List of Negatives prepared during the year 1980—B1. 


Rogistered 





602—04 8 Plates of a model of a ship. 


605 1 Plate of « bearded bust figure from Mohenjodaro. 

696 1 Plate of an Assyrian figure from a book, 

607—98 2 Plates of front and back view of a Nepali bronze image (inscribed) 
‘of Buddha, 

690 1 Plate of a seal of a copper plate, 





700—704 5 Plates of copper plate grant of St. Xavier's Institute. 





APPENDIX “'D" 


No. 

50.1—a, King and his courtiers, Mughal School (Jehangir Period), 2nd 
decade of the 17th Century. 

50,1—b. A battle Scene, Mughal School (Jehangit period), 2nd decade of 
the 17th century. 

50.2—a. A scene in a jungle, Mughal School (Jehangir P 
of the 17th century. 

50.2—b. A scene in a jungle, Mughal School (Jehangir Period), 2nd decade 
of the 17th century. 

50.3—a. Bidding farewell, Mughal School (Jehangir Period), 2nd decade 
of the 17th century. 

50.8—b. A Procession, Mughal School (Jehangit Period), 2nd decade of 
the 17th century. 

504. Amorous Dalliance, South Rajasthani School (probably Udaipur), 
middle of the 17th century. 


iod), 2nd decade 








Ein! 
512 
51.8 





516 
Sut 


318 


24 


25 
26 


or 


Painting showing a man on « tree, Deceani School, 18th century. 

‘A witch and a Prince, Deccani School, early 18th century, 

‘Two scenes from folk legend—1. A mythical horse with wings 
‘and Angels ; 2. Bull with rock resting on its horns. Kangra 
‘School (Kulu). End of the 18th century. 

‘A mountain with crows and Nagins, Kangra School, (Kulu), 
End of the 18th century. 

Boy Krishna and Yaéods, Pahari School (Kangra) ; end of the 
1sth century 

Proshitpatikn Nayikt, Pahari School (Basholi t), Cirea 1775 A. D. 

Lady on a bed—Ragint Subject, Pahari School (Basholi, Cirea 
i775 A. D.) 

A kimkhab piece, Aurangabad workmanship 














+ Inte 18th century. 


APPENDIX “'E"? 


List of Books and Journals acquired during the year 1950—81. 
History of Shri Vijaya, by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Madras, 1940. 
Museums in Modern Life, Pub by the Royal Society of Art, Londor 
‘The Scythian Period, by J. E. Van Lohuizen-de Leeuw, Ph. 

Leiden, 1940. 

Burlington Magazine, Nos. April—October, 1948, December 1948. 

Chinese Jade Carving, by S. M. Hansford, London, 1950. 

Mahavastu, Vol. I, by J. J. Jones, M.A., London, 1949. 

Ganesa—Monogram on Elephant faced God, by Alice Betty, Oxford, 
1086, 

Ancient Chinese figured Silks, by Sir Aurel Stein, London, 1920, 

Journal—Revue Des Arts Asiatiques, Vols. 1 to 13: 

Oriental Art, Vols. I and IT, 1948—49, 1049—00. 

Chinese Stone Sculpture, by Seiichi Mizuno, Tokyo, 1950. 

Frere Gallery of Art—Occasional Papers, 1—The Unicom, by 
Burns G. Stubbs, Washington, 1950, 

Shiraz Painting in 16th contury, by Gr 
ton, 1950, 

Hindu Borders, Introduction by C. Estrade, Paris. 

‘Art and Architecture of Bikaner State, by Hermann Goetz, 1950. 

Calico Painting and Printing in the East Indies, Geo, P. Baker, 
‘London, 1021 

Etudes Asiatiques, Tom. TI, by Sylvai 

Begram—Kouchans, R. Ghirshman, 1946. 

Northern Indian Music, Vol. I—Theory and Technique, by Alain 
‘Daniclou, Calcutta, 1041. 

‘A Study of Vastuvidya, by Tarapada Bhattacharya, Patna, 1947 

‘Artibus Asine, Vol_ XIU, Pts. 13, 1950. 

Chitrabhagawata, Publ. Datta Barua Brothers and Co., Nalwadi, 
‘Assam, Gauhati, 1949. 

ngs of Ishwardass, Intro. by Manu Thacker, Pub, Times of 

India, 

‘The Art of India and Pakistan—Catalogue of the Exhibition of 
Royal Academy of Arts, London, Ed. by Sir Leigh Ashton, 
194748. 

Le Temple D'Ievarapura, Tome I, by Louis Finot H. Parmentier 
‘and Victor Goloubew, 1926. 

Marg Magazine, Vol. IV, 1950. 

Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Arts, Vol. XV, Caleutta, 
1947. 











6 Dunkan Guest, Washing- 
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PRINCE OF WALES MUSEUM OF WESTERN INDIA, 
Abstract of Income and Expenditure for the Year 1950—S1. 
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Bombay, 10th December 1051. MOTI CHANDRA, 
Director, 
Prince of Wales Museum of Western India . 


PRINCE OF WALES MUSEUM OF WESTERN INDIA, 
“Abstract of Income and Expenditure for the Year V0i0—S1. 
BUILDING FUND. 
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Bombay, 10th December 1951. MOTI CHANDRA, 


Director, 
Prince of Wales Museum of Western Indi 
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PRIGNE OF WALES MUSEUM OF WESTERN INDIA. 


“Abstract of Income ond Expenditure for the year 1950-51. 
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Bombay, 10th December 1951. 


MOTI CHANDRA, 
Director, 
Prince of Wales Museum of Western India. 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS ON SALE AT THE MUSEUM 


10. 
1. 
12, 


13. 
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. Guide to the Brahmanical Ga (in Guieat 


and Marathi) 


Catalogue of the Coins of the Sultans of 
Gujarat Sq ei eG aS 


The History of Indian Costume from the 
rd Century A.D. to the end of the 7th 
Century A.D. Regetss De 


‘A Guide to the Prehistoric Gallery 
Kala Nidhi 

Animals in Indian Art 

The Technique of Mugal Painting 


Geographical and Economic Studies in the 
Mahabharata: Upayana Parva BS 


‘The Patolu of Gujarat 
‘The Book of Indian Birds 
The Book of Indian Animals 
Circumventing the Mahseer and other Sport- 
ing Fish in India and Burma 
Coloured Picture Posteards 


Coloured Picture Postcards of Common 
Indian Birds (a set of 12 Post cards) 
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